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TAKE TIME TO PLAN TIME 


You can get more mileage 
from your working day. 


THE FOREMAN’S JOB— 
WHAT ARE THE BOUNDARIES? 


[he job is probably bigger 


than many supervisors think. 


EMOTIONAL FIRST AID ON THE JOB 


. when a person in trouble 
turns to you for help. 





Words to Live By 


The Signs of Success 


By Ralph Waldo Emerson 


T° LAUGH OFTEN and love much; to win 


the respect of intelligent people and the 
affection of children; to earn the approbation 
of honest critics and endure the betrayal of 
false friends; to appreciate beauty; to find the 
best in others; to give one’s self; to leave the 
world a bit better, whether by a healthy child, 
a garden patch, or a redeemed social condi- 
tion; to have played and laughed with en- 
thusiasm and sung with exultation; to know 
even one life has breathed easier because you 


have lived—this is to have succeeded. 
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HERE'S A STORY about a farmer 
: ew told his wife, “I'll plow 
the south 40 tomorrow.” 

The next morning, he went out 
to lubricate the tractor. But he 
needed oil, so he went to the shop 
to get it. On the way, he noticed the 
pigs hadn’t been fed. He started for 
the crib to get them some corn. But 
he saw some sacks there which re- 
minded him that the potatoes need- 
ed sprouting. He walked over to- 
ward the potato pit. En route, he 
spotted the woodpile and remem- 
bered that he’d promised to carry 
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Plan Time, 


By William Ruchti 


some wood to the house. But he had 
to chop it first, and he'd left his ax 
behind the chicken coop. As he 
went for his ax, he met his wife, 
feeding the chickens. With surprise, 
she asked, “Have you finished the 
south 40 already?” 

“Finished?” the farmer bellowed. 
“I haven't even started.” 


Budgeting time 

Whether or not you've ever start- 
ed out to oil a tractor, chances are 
that you have suffered from the 
farmer’s essential dilemma: How 





to spend time to best advantage. 
It’s been said, in fact, that almost 
any manager knows what to do, but 
a good manager knows when to do 
it. As a result, he gets things done 
on time. Simple enough—but some- 
times hard to accomplish. Especially 
if, like the farmer, you have many 
projects crying for attention all at 
once. 

Just the necessities take up time. 
Many time-consuming details at 
work simply have to be attended to; 
they can’t be avoided. But frequent- 
ly they can be done in other ways, 
in simpler, time-saving ways. 

Odd as it may sound, busy mana- 
gers at one plant conserve time 
spent in meetings by holding them 
standing up. For the same reason, 
most meetings at another company 
are held after 4 P.M.—anxious to 
get out on time, members stick to 
the business that called them to- 
gether. Many people habitually 
keep their watches running five or 
ten minutes fast, to trick them- 
selves into efficiency. Faced with an 
unusually busy day, one manager 
breakfasts heavily, then stalls lunch 
until 3 P.M., thus getting six unin- 
terrupted working hours which, he 
feels, “are worth eight broken 
ones.” 

Is it splitting hairs to calculate 
time so exactly? Everyone must 
have some leeway. But most people 
—especially those with heavy su- 
pervisory responsibilities—literally 
have more things to do than they 
have time for. The only way to get 
the job done is to gear your needs 


to the time you have to fill them. 

Budgeting time can be compared 
to budgeting money: First you list 
your daily expenses for a month to 
see where your money goes. Then 
you decide where you want it to go; 
i.e., you apportion your income 
among the various items you must 
have (food, clothing, shelter), those 
you should have (savings, for ex- 
ample), and those you yearn for (a 
new car or hi-fi or vacation trip). 
You may have to cut corners on 
some needs in order to fulfill others. 
But you put your money where it 
will give you the greatest return, all 
values considered. 


Itemize your time 


The first step toward saving time, 
then, is to find out how you’ve been 
spending it. If you can’t account for 
a recent workweek quickly (“What 
did I do last Thursday afternoon?”), 
better start tomorrow to learn exact- 
ly how you spend time—for a day, 
a week, or a month. Don’t be afraid 
to keep an accurate count. 

There are at least two ways to do 
this: 

Keep an appointment book or 
diary. At the end of a convenient 
period (half an hour, or half a day), 
jot down how you've spent it. At 
the end of a week, tally your expen- 
ditures to get a good—and perhaps 
surprising—idea of where time 
goes. 

Or you might have someone ob- 
serve, time, and catalogue your 
work activity. If necessary, let him 
follow you around with a stop watch, 





like a time-study expert. Although 
this system is difficult, it will show 
not how you think you spend time, 
but how you actually do spend it. 
Generally, the difference is aston- 
ishing. (You may think you're on 
the phone just a few minutes a day; 
you may find it totals two hours or 
more. ) 

Under what classifications should 
you record your time? That de- 
pends on the nature of your job and 
on what you're trying to determine. 

The University of Minnesota’s 
Industrial Research Center recently 
surveyed 241 managers in 
merce and industry (ranging from 
assistant foremen to company presi- 
dents). The average breakdown of 
time spent by supervisors in this 
group was: 55 per cent, supervi- 
sion; 15 per cent, planning; 10 per 
cent, coordination; 10 per cent, 
evaluation; 5 per cent, investiga- 
tion; 3 per cent, negotiation; and 2 
per cent, staff work. 

The head of an eastern com- 
panys manufacturing division clas- 
sifies the work of his managers into 
the following groups: thinking 
(solving problems); 
ports, incoming communications, 
technical data, and the like; ob- 
serving plant operations; listening 
to others relate facts; talking (re- 
lating facts to others); and writing 
memos, letters, and reports. 

How you categorize your expen- 
ditures will depend, obviously, on 
how you actually spend time. But, 
no matter how you analyze your 


com- 


reading re- 


time, you should end up with a 
sound concept of where your week 


goes. 
Analyze your job 


Now you are ready to analyze 
your use of time in relation to the 
performance that your job requires. 

You may find you're doing things 
that are not truly your responsibil- 
ity. Or you may be neglecting areas 
over which you alone have author- 
ity. If you don’t know precisely 
what is expected of you, start off by 
getting a job specification from your 
superior. 

It may help, as W. E. Dewey sug- 
gests in his book, Dynamic Man- 
agement, to classify your work ac- 
cording to routine, regular, special, 
and creative Routine 
work includes small and commonly 


goals: 1) 


recurring procedures that can eas- 
ily eat up 30 to 40 per cent of your 
day—reading and answering mail, 


telephoning, conferring with an as- 
sistant. 2) Regular work is more 
substantial. In 
functions you are being paid to 
perform—supervising subordinates, 
management 


essence, it is the 


communicating deci- 
sions, Overseeing production, solv- 
ing problems—in short, getting 
day-to-day results. 3) Special work 
includes matters beyond standard 
operations—installing a new training 
system, revising an outworn proce- 
dure, realigning machines. 4) Crea- 
tive work, lying still further beyond 
daily job requirements, frequently 
aims for the kinds of accomplish- 





ments upon which promotions are 
based—conceiving and executing 
new ideas, practices, and recom- 
mendations. To install a new pro- 
duction method is special work, but 
to conceive it in the first place is 
creative work. 

Another way to evaluate work is 
by deadline: Duties may be fixed, 
semiflexible, or variable: 1) Fixed 
duties come up regularly and have 
to be done on time. Filling customer 
orders is a good example. 2) Semi- 
flexible work can be adjusted within 
limits. A sales report may be due on 
Friday, for example, but you can 
prepare it whenever you have time 
before the deadline. 3) Variable 
jobs are entirely at your discretion. 
You may realize the need to plan 
new instructions on reading blue- 
prints, but you can do it whenever 
you find time. 

You've probably realized already 
that most routine and many regular 
functions are fixed. On the other 
end of the line, creative tasks (and 
some special assignments) are vari- 
able. 

The productivity of time varies a 
great deal; results are not always 
commensurate with the time you in- 
vest. Many fixed details—such as 
answering the telephone or conversa- 
tion with associates—eat up a lot of 
time without notable (or even no- 
ticeable) returns. (Certainly talk— 
even rambling talk—is part of vour 
job, but many conversations would 
lose little by being shortened.) One 
industrial trouble shooter claims 


that a manager can save between 15 
and 20 hours a week by forgoing 


“aimless daydreaming, disorganized 
thinking, excessive chattering, and 


long-winded explanations.” Con- 
versely, the time you spend on care- 
ful planning need not be long, but 
it does pay big dividends. 

It’s a good idea, then, to put as 
much time as you can into efforts 
that produce the greatest results. If 
you must stint, do it in areas where 
you put in a great deal of time with 
little result. 


Draw up a schedule 


By now, you should be ready to 
propose a new schedule for your- 
self. First, however, you must an- 
swer one crucial question: How 
many hours a week do you work— 
35, 40, 45? 

Draw up a _ tentative 
schedule of your activities. One 
way of budgeting a 40-hour week is 
suggested on page 6. 

You could perform fixed, routine 
tasks at the start (and/or finish) of 
each day, when many of them tend 
to occur anyway—like answering 
mail, adjusting operators’ 
ments, starting production jobs, re- 
porting the day’s production, in- 
specting total output, supervising 
machine clean-up. Some _ routine 
jobs—relaying announcements, for 
instance—can be grouped together 
for quick execution. 

Next, allow substantial time for 
regular work which does, after all, 
take a good part of every day. 


weekly 


assign- 





Also, set aside a couple of pe- 
riods for special tasks. 

Finally (perhaps literally at the 
end of your day or week), reserve 
a definite time for creative projects 
—those you really want to do, but 
never have time for. 

Your schedule must be tailored 
to your needs, of course. It may not 
be right at first, and you may have 
to revise it. But whatever form you 
settle on, try to follow it. The closer 
you stick to your plan for the week, 
the better your chances of having 
time for everything you want to do. 

Be prepared, nevertheless, to al- 
low yourself some flexibility. You 


cannot control all time to the minute 
without destroying your work satis- 
faction, the morale of your em- 
ployees, and, in fact, the ease which 
you're hoping to get from the time- 
table itself. Nor can you eliminate 
interruptions that lie beyond your 
control. For this reason, it’s better 
to schedule time weekly, rather 
than daily. Then, if your boss calls 
you in for two hours on Monday 
afternoon (when you've intended 
to organize summer-vacation sched- 
ules), you can catch up with this 
job during your “special-work” pe- 
riod Wednesday. Conceivably, you 
may have to work overtime. But a 
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well-planned schedule should en- 
able you either to cut down on your 
present overtime or to eliminate it 
altogether. 


Acquiring work speed 


Even a well-planned day must be 
used to its best advantage. In short, 
try to save time by increasing your 
speed and efficiency. 

Many people confuse speed with 
hurry. Speed is obtained by elimi- 
nating unnecessary activity. Hurry 
is a pressured speed-up, often of un- 
necessary as well as necessary oper- 
ations. (The man who comes in last 
on a mile race may Aurry more than 
the winner, but an analysis of his 
form will show many wasted mo- 
tions.) Hurry is occasionally effec- 
tive for short intervals. Over the 


long run, however, you will be able 
to accomplish more if you eliminate 
nonproductive effort and concen- 
trate on essentials. 

Here are a few suggestions for 


acquiring speed: 

Delegate: The most useful, im- 
portant, and effective way of im- 
proving your speed is proper dele- 
gation. You probably don’t have to 
open, read, or even answer all de- 
partment mail yourself. Ordering 
supplies—even though it may re- 
quire a quick inventory check, mul- 
tiple forms, and follow-up—can of- 
ten be delegated. You can safely 
delegate some aspects of coordina- 
tion, communication, and even in- 
struction. 

Delegate only to a capable as- 


sistant—someone to whom you 
grant authority because you know 
he will do the job right. This means 
he must know supervisory, as well 
as operational, techniques and 
goals.* If you don’t have such a 
person, train one. Be sure to com- 
municate your end goal exactly. 
Then, when he first performs the 
delegated work, stay with him to 
guide his performance and check 
results. This may, at first, take more 
of your time than if you didn’t dele- 
gate at all. But training is a highly 
productive use of time. Once your 
assistant is trained, he will repay 
you with dependable performance 
that requires only minimum review. 
In short, you'll “have it made.” 

Minimize details: After you've 
delegated all you can, try to reduce 
or eliminate remaining details that 
take up your time. 

Reduce time spent waiting to see 
people by making exact appoint- 
ments whenever possible; reduce 
uncertainty by keeping notes on im- 
portant action, decisions, or meet- 
ings; reduce stalling by making de- 
cisions as soon as you intelligently 
can. Procrastination in any area 
burns up precious time. 

You eliminate some 
time automatically when you set up 
standardized systems and _ proce- 
dures for handling commonly re- 
curring situations—for instance, as- 
signing one stockroom worker to fill 
all parts bins along the production 


*See The Why and How of Training Under- 
studies, SUPERVISORY MANAGEMENT, Jan., 1957. 


waste of 





line. Such a system is self-opera- 
tive; you have to step in only when 
it breaks down—for instance, when 
the assigned man is absent. 

Also cut down such 
needless walking (by making better 
use of the telephone and memos), 
aimless talking (by keeping phone 
conversations brief and to the 
point), subordinates’ mistakes (by 
making instructions clear and spe- 
cific), excessive revision of plans 
(by more careful planning). Such 
more time for 


waste as 


eliminations allow 
productive work. 

Control interruptions: Bernard 
Baruch’s maxim for saving time is, 
“Do just one thing—and stick to it.” 
Even a simple job takes hours if you 
are constantly interrupted. 

If you're busy, close your office 
door as a hint that you'd prefer to 
be left alone. Escape an insistent 
telephone by having a subordinate 
answer and handle all calls except 
those requiring your personal at- 
tention. (If you're away from your 
desk, call in at pianned intervals. ) 
Also train your assistants to con- 
solidate their 
can, and present them at an ap- 
pointed time. This will yield another 
time-saving benefit: They'll tend to 


queries when they 


make more decisions on their own. 
(But don’t become so inaccessible 
that subordinates are afraid to 
break in when they need you.) 
Get other supervisors to agree to 
confer at certain times, interrupting 
otherwise only when _ necessary. 
And, for drop-in visitors who stay 


too long, prearrange a signal so that 
a subordinate can remind you that 
you have to leave for an “appoint- 
ment.” 

If you want to concentrate on a 
complicated analysis—such as next 
year’s budget—save it for a time 
when you expect few interruptions. 
Or find a special place where you 
will be disturbed only for real emer- 
gencies. 

Most important, don't interrupt 
yourself. For example, you can 
avoid mislaying important data 
(and losing the time it takes to 
search for it) by maintaining ade- 
quate files. Similarly, a sudden in- 
spiration needn't interrupt your im- 
mediate work if, instead of stopping 
to consider it immediately, you 
write down the idea for later con- 
sideration. 

Maintain a_ reminder system: 
Keep a tickler file for deadline proj- 
ects. It might be a notebook, a 
loose-leaf binder, a card file, or a 
folder file, keyed to your calendar. 

One foreman 
drawer for just this purpose. He 
jots all “things to do” and “bright 
ideas” on 5 x 8-inch paper, stamps 
the date, and tosses them all to- 


reserves a desk 


gether into the drawer. He is care- 
ful, however, to check urgent items 
in red. First thing every morning, 
the foreman empties the drawer 
and goes through all the notes, 
keeping out all that he plans to work 
on that day. Items for future refer- 
ence go back into the drawer. Time 
consumed: about five minutes each 





morning. Time saved: considerable. 

Group your activities: Whenever 
possible, try to handle several simi- 
lar Operations as one. You can save 
time in answering correspondence, 
for example, if you have form 
letters for customer complaints, 
changed delivery dates, and the like. 
If you're planning refresher instruc- 
tion for several machine operators, 
give a group lesson. 

Also group the various parts of 
your job. Assemble your most dif- 
ficult chores for peak-energy peri- 
ods—early in the day if you're a 
“morning worker.” Save routine jobs 
that require least effort and thought 
for when you're tired. Try to alter- 
nate difficult work with lighter tasks 
to break monotony. For example, 
if you have two major half-day proj- 
ects to perform in one week, don't 
schedule them for the same day; 
just one good interruption could 
wreak havoc with such a weighted 
schedule. 

Don’t waste time on worry or re- 
gret: They tend to debilitate you 
and your workers. Regret about 
past failures is useless; if you have 
made a honey of a blooper, it’s 
smarter to analyze why and how 
you went wrong than it is to tear 
your hair over it. As for worry 
about future problems—it’s better 
to use your energy planning to meet 
them than to spend it on fruitless 
anxiety. 

Motivate yourself: An excellent 
way to get through a tough job 
quickly is to break it up into smaller, 


easier-to-accomplish units. If you 
want to reorganize your entire de- 
partment, for instance, make your 
plans first. Then carry them out a 
Step at a time: Save the best for 
last—maybe this will be rearrang- 
ing your own records, a simple job 
if they're in reasonably good shape. 
But if this looms as the hardest part, 
be smart and get it out of the way 
first. 

If you respond to deadlines (and 
most people do), utilize your re- 
sponse—whether positive or nega- 
tive—to make your job easier. If 
you work best under pressure, set 
up tight deadlines and give your- 
self incentive to “get this job out of 
the way.” If a deadline makes you 
jittery, however, do the opposite: 
Establish generous schedules and 
give yourself plenty of time for each 
project. 

Commit yourself publicly. If you 
have told your boss that the job will 
be done by Friday, you have greater 
incentive than if you've merely told 
yourself you'll do it—some day. Or, 
at a meeting, announce your inten- 
tions to the entire group. “I'll have 
my part of this plan completed 
within three weeks.” Your words 
may end up in the minutes of the 
meeting—and you'll end up meet- 
ing on time the commitment you've 
made. 

You can also prod yourself by 
associating with stimulating people. 
If the supervisor of the neighboring 
department has a lot of “get up and 


eS 


go,” have lunch with him from time 





to time. Enthusiasm is communica- Probably few of these devices are 
ble—and so is apathy. Listen toen- new to you; chances are, you've 
thusiastic people, hire them, and— been using some of them instinc- 
best of all—be one yourself. tively. But it helps to make a con- 
Another way to spur motivation scious effort. 
is to reward yourself. Knowing that Planning your time, sticking to 
you will allow yourself a slight re- | your schedule, and then working ef- 
ward later will often help you plow _ficiently will help you do your best 
through difficult times. After a gruel- |= work. You don’t have to wish you 
ing stretch, turn to the part of your had more time—no one will ever 
job that you most enjoy—maybe have that. We all have—and always 
inspecting operations. have had—all the time there is.@ 


Ulcerless Decision Making 


DECISION MAKING will never be an easy, routine job, but it 
doesn’t have to involve mental turmoil and jagged nerves, either. 
Here are some tips for easing the strain of decision-making chores, 
suggests Ernest W. Fair, in /ndustrial Marketing: 

1. Don’t put it off. That always leads to trouble and makes the 
final decision more difficult. 

. Consult and check. The more you use the thinking power of 
other people in the company, the greater becomes the value of 
your own judgment. 

Once you've made the decision—forget it. Mulling over the 
rightness of every decision invites ulcers in a hurry. 

Get into a relaxed frame of mind. Decisions made under 
stress often result in the greatest headaches. 

. Don’t try to anticipate everything. Good decision making 
naturally calls for some anticipation of end results, but the 
supervisor who tries to foresee every tiny, remote possibility 
only burdens his thinking processes unnecessarily. 

. Be decisive. When you can’t make up your mind, tension 
mounts and the problem becomes much more difficult. 

. Eliminate the fear of failure. This is the number-one cause 
of physical and mental strain, and must be conquered before 
consistently sound decisions can be made. 

. Don’t make snap decisions. Never let yourself be put in the 
position where you have to make a_ spur-of-the-moment 
decision. Facts you fail to consider will almost always show up 
to make your decision look bad. 





WHERE THE DAY GOES 


SO MUCH TO DO, so little time! As another frustrating day 
ends, the manager tries to restore his energies with a sound 
night's sleep—but the day's wastes and vexations come back 
larger than life to haunt his dreams. 








Addlepated Assistants. Why is a good subordinate so 
hard to find? Worst wastes of time, says one manager, 
are caused by “antagonistic and incompetent person- 
nel.” Assistants also fail to follow through, misinterpret 
plain directions, and bother their bosses about every 
little thing. ‘An opinion survey of the assistants has 
yet to be made.) 








Arbitrations . . . “run into in- 
definite periods—sometimes all 
night Saturday and Sunday,” an 
industrial-relations director re- 


ports. Though the terms of the 
final compromise may be predict- 
able, it takes time to get there. 


Red Tape. Watch your protocol: 
Check with your friends, your 
enemies, and the man who used to 
hold your job. Send carbons to 
the plant manager, the Special 
Committee on Noise Control— 
and, of course, the comptroller. 
Read up on how we handled a 
similar crisis in 1883. Those rib- 
bons of red tape may seem frail 
and insignificant, but they've 
strangled stronger men. 











Telephone. Round and 
round the track, punctu- 
ated every few steps by 
an incoming (and maybe 
even unnecessary) call. 
If they'd only take out the 
phones you could prob- 
ably run a three-minute 
mile. 





Personal Contacts. That produc- 
tion schedule must be ready for 
today’s meeting, and your com- 
pany’s best customer is on the 
phone long distance, demanding 
an advanced delivery date on his 
order for 400,000 collapsible 
chrome-plated bucket brackets. 
What better moment to receive a 
visit from a retired vice-president, 
who must not be thwarted and 
who reminisces for at least an 
hour? 


Communicating with Employees. They were 
listening when you talked about vacations a min- 
ute ago. Now that vou're trying to pound home 
a vital message on production and cost control, why 
are they all wearing earmuffs? 





Business Reading. Are 
all these words neces- 
sary? A man wears him- 
self out wading through 
reports, directives, and 
the day’s tidal wave of 
manuals and magazines. 
But the remedy is on the 
way—Friday at 5 P.M. 
you get a big, fat, im- 
portant book on how 
never to work overtime. 
( Your boss wants an out- 
line and summary of it by 
Monday morning. ) 














Science Finds the Way. All hail the new miracle drug (developed from 
an ancient Hindu herb remedy) that splits the manager’s personality 
three ways from the middle, growing heads and arms to match! Now he 
has time for all his conflicting duties, and when things simmer down, 


he can even have a quiet poker game all by himselves. 
* Text by LyDIA STRONG 
* Drawings by AL HORMEL 
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what are the boundaries? 


By Lee E. Stern 


The job has more scope than most foremen think. 


I'S NOT BECAUSE I hate Casey 
I that I bait him; it’s just to show 
me authority.” 

The policeman who made this 
statement in the 1880's knew ex- 
actly where he stood. His responsi- 
bility was to enforce the law, and 
he had the authority to back him 
up. When someone questioned his 
power, he knew what to do—bait 
him a bit to show who was boss. 

In those days, the first-line super- 
visor was in the same boat. His job 
was to turn out the work, and he 
could do it with little interference 
as long as he got results. He could 
hire and fire pretty much at will, 
regulate transfers and promotions, 


approve or deny raises, and, within 
certain limits, hand out rewards and 
punishments. 

But times have changed. While 
working conditions, for the foreman 
and his subordinates, are better than 
ever, the modern supervisor faces 
many new problems. Before he can 
act, he must consider company pol- 
icy, the needs of other departments, 
advice from staff consultants, and 
often the role of the union. His job 
is broader than it used to be, but 
the conditions surrounding it are 
more complex. Small wonder that 
today’s supervisor is sometimes un- 
certain how much real authority he 
has. 





Possibly, however, he underesti- 
mates his job. A recent survey by 
the American Management Asso- 
ciation shows that, in the eyes of 
their bosses, foremen often 
more responsibility and authority 
than they themselves suppose. In 
fact, there are some 
which the foreman still maintains 
complete control. It is probably 
within these areas that managerial 
efficiency can best be judged. The 
more control a supervisor has over 
a specific task, the more importance 
it assumes as a gauge of his per- 
formance. 

The AMA survey covered 187 
first-line foremen and 53 of their 
superiors in three manufacturing 
companies. Respondents checked 
whether or not they thought the 


have 


areas Over 


foreman was responsible for each 
function listed. If the answer was 
yes, they indicated the amount ot 
authority. The degrees of authority 
can be summarized as: 

1. Authority to act without prior 


notice—the foreman can decide 
without consulting his superior, al- 
though he may have to tell his boss 
about the decision after it is made. 

2. Authority to act only with 
prior notice—the superior must be 
notified of the decision before action 
can be taken. 

3. Authority to act only after ob- 
taining staff advice or approval of 
higher management—the foreman 
must present the facts of the case to 
specialists, or to his bosses, and he 
must get their help before he ar- 
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rives at any decision on _ it.* 

No attempt was made, of course, 
to define the boundaries of all su- 
pervisory jobs. Foremen’s duties dif- 
fer from plant to plant, and even 
within the departments of the same 
plant. But, in order to perform his 
work satisfactorily, each manager 
should know the limits of his own 
duties, powers, and responsibilities. 
Few of the men covered by the 
AMA study were sure of these lim- 
its. Quite often, the supervisor and 
his superior held differing 
about supervisory authority. 

In the survey, six major fields of 
managerial activity were explored: 
employee relations, quality control, 
production schedules, time 
control, methods improvement, and 
maintenance. 


views 


costs, 


Employee relations 


From the time he first reports to 
work, the average employee sees 
his foreman daily and deals with 
him directly. A 1956 study by Yale 
University shows that direct con- 
tacts with subordinates take up 
more than one fourth of the fore- 
man’s time. 

Induction 

All levels of management agree 
that most of the responsibility for 
explaining jobs to new workers rests 
with the supervisor. More than 90 
per cent of both groups of respond- 
ents say that the foreman must in- 

*Full details are given in ‘“‘Supervisory Re- 
sponsibility and Authority,’ by Chester E. 
Evans. Research Report 30, American Manage- 


ment Association, 1957. 64 pages. $2 to AMA 
members, $3 to nonmembers 





troduce newcomers to their fellow 
workers, show them what to do, and 
explain company regulations on 
work hours, tardiness, and disci- 
pline. All these duties are acknowl- 
edged as primary tasks of the fore- 
man. 
Regular duties 

Once the worker is settled, the 
supervisor must continue his in- 
struction. He can also make tem- 
porary job changes when necessary, 
and, in the majority of cases, he can 
select competent workers for up- 
grading. When it comes to grant- 
ing leaves of absence and authoriz- 


ing vacations, however, there is 


greater difference of opinion. The 
foreman’s superiors are more likely 
than he is to feel that these respon- 
sibilities belong to him. On the other 
hand, foremen who do believe that 


leaves and vacations are their re- 
sponsibility tend to rate themselves 
higher in authority than do their 
bosses. 

Most supervisors handle the ap- 
proval of time cards and the assign- 
ment of overtime. But establishing 
standards for job performance is 
usually left to a specialist. Even af- 
ter a time-study analysis, in fact, 
only half of the foremen questioned 
consider themselves responsible for 
accepting the job standards set up 
by others. 

Dealing with outsiders 

In the course of a working day, 
the foreman has to deal with many 
outsiders—maintenance men, re- 
pairmen, staff advisers, and others. 


He may spend time daily with 30 
or more employees outside his own 
work group. How much control 
does he have over these men while 
they’re in his department? Is he re- 
sponsible for their efficiency? Does 
he have the power to supervise 
them as he would his own workers? 

It’s a tough problem, and the sur- 
vey indicates that there’s no one 
answer. Almost three quarters of 
supervisors and their bosses feel 
that the activities of outsiders can 
be controlled to some extent by the 
first-line supervisor. But the degree 
of control is another question. Of 
those who say that visitors come 
under the jurisdiction of the section 
foreman, 82 per cent of the super- 
visors, but only 63 per cent of their 
superiors, feel that the foreman can 
independently give orders to out- 
siders. 
Rating and classification 

Foremen and their superiors are 
generally in close agreement about 
the subject of merit ratings and re- 
classification of workers. In most 
plants, both these duties require 
consultation with members of the 
personnel department; union agree- 
ments must also be considered. 
When jobs require added responsi- 
bility, reclassifications are usually 
negotiated on the basis of a high- 
level study. For these reasons, the 
foreman has little direct control 
over merit rating and reclassifica- 
tion. 

A worker’s request for transfer 
to another department is often con- 
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sidered on the basis of seniority pan- 
els set up within the shop. These 
lists are sometimes drawn up by the 
foreman, with the cooperation of 
his workers. In such cases, the em- 
ployees themselves have a voice in 
the decision. 
Discipline 

Minor disciplinary 
warnings about lateness or absence, 
and suggestions about improving 
speed or skill—are, of course, en- 


problems— 


tirely within the boundaries of the 
supervisor’s job. On his own, he can 
verbal or written 
about inefficiency. But what hap- 
pens when harsher measures are 
called for—when a worker, through 
carelessness, inefficiency, or ill will, 
seems to deserve a layoff or even a 


issue warnings 


discharge? 

The supervisor 
carefully before taking such serious 
steps. Although all the superiors 
questioned say that the foreman can 
issue disciplinary layoffs, less than 
one third feel that he can act with- 
out prior notice to or approval from 
higher-ups. The attitude of both 
foremen and their superiors is even 


must proceed 


more cautious when it comes to dis- 
charges. Ordinarily, before a first- 
line supervisor can fire an employee 
or lay him off, he should talk the 
matter over with staff advisers and 
his immediate boss. 
Grievances 

Since the foreman is the middle 
man of management—explaining 
company policy to subordinates, 
and conveying worker attitudes to 
higher-ups—dealing with — griev- 
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ances is one of his major functions. 
First-line supervisors are usually 
held responsible for conferring with 
stewards and investigating all the 
available facts about disputes; a 
few even answer grievances them- 
selves, although their authority in 
speaking for the company is lim- 
ited. Eight out of ten of the bosses 
feel that notifying workers about the 
settlement of grievances is also the 
foreman’s responsibility; seyen out 
of ten of the supervisors agree. 
Because of his close relationship 
with the employees, the supervisor 
can often effect compromises and 
keep small misunderstandings from 
growing into formal complaints. 
Eighty-seven per cent of the bosses, 
but only 74 per cent of the foremen, 
recognize the supervisor’s responsi- 


bility for handling “unwritten griev- 


ances.” These percentages aren't 
small—but, in view of the fore- 
man’s opportunity for dealing di- 
with disputing parties, it’s 
that they're not even 


rectly 
surprising 
larger. 
Safety 

Another generally acknowledged 
responsibility of the supervisor is 
the enforcement of first-aid and 
safety regulations within his depart- 
ment. His duties include seeing that 
unsafe tools are removed, sending 
employees for medical treatment 
when necessary, and reporting ac- 
cidents. 

All in all, the survey reveals, fore- 
men carry a great deal of weight in 
direct dealings with their workers. 
Although staff advice and union 





agreements must be taken into con- 
sideration, supervisors are largely 
held responsible for employee rela- 
tions in their departments. In most 
cases, too, they have the authority 
needed for this job. 


Quality control 


The foreman is judged by the 
quality of his output, as well as the 
amount of work he turns out. But 
how much control does he have over 
product standards? The 
shows that, although he must “meet 
and maintain quality standards,” he 
may have to get specific approval 
before making changes in specifica- 


survey 


tions. The great variety of re- 
sponses suggests that the supervi- 
sor’s authority in this matter de- 
pends largely on where he works, 
and what department he runs. 

Inspection of products is often 
the job of a separate department. 
But even after the work has passed 
inspection, the foreman must, in 
some instances, examine it and give 
final approval before shipment. In 
this area, superiors are more in- 
clined to assign responsibility than 
foremen are to assume it. Three out 
of four of the bosses, but only half 
the foremen, say that the first-line 
supervisor should approve inspected 
work for shipment. 


Costs 


Although cost control is a major 
consideration at all levels of man- 
agement, the foreman’s responsibil- 
ities are by no means clearly de- 
fined. Questions on costs—meeting 


and maintaining standard costs, de- 
termining reasons for varying from 
the standards, and remedying any 
unwanted variances—again show 
the bosses assigning greater respon- 
sibility than the foremen assume. 
The answers vary considerably 
among the respondents. 

Less than one third of supervisors 
or their bosses feel that foremen 
should be held responsible for es- 
tablishing budgets for their own de- 
partments. Even among those su- 
pervisors who set up their own 
budgets, very few have the author- 
ity to do so independently. 


Production schedules 


Although policy in almost all 
phases of scheduling differs from 
department to department, there is 
closer agreement between foremen 
and their supervisors on this section 
of the survey than on any other. 
It’s noteworthy that about one third 
of both groups feel that setting up 
production schedules—often a job 
for higher management—is the re- 
sponsibility of the foreman. The 
principal disagreement is on the 
subject of the supervisor’s responsi- 
bility for remedying production lags. 
Ninety-two per cent of the bosses 
feel that foremen should be held 
responsible, but only 75 per cent of 
the supervisors agree. 


Time control 

Every factor in time control— 
starting employees to work prompt- 
ly, spotting and eliminating lost 
time, decreasing idle or handling 
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time, and maintaining production 
until quitting time—was listed by 
every superior as the foreman’s re- 
sponsibility. Most of the supervisors 
agree. Here is one area in which the 
foreman has both complete respon- 
sibility and the authority to back 
him up; his control of time factors 
is, therefore, an important indicator 
of his managerial ability. 


Methods improvement 


Because of the technical prob- 


lems involved in most phases of 


methods improvement, the foreman 
usually consults with the engineer- 
ing staff. He is often given direct 
authority to analyze jobs and to sub- 
mit plans for improving methods or 
layouts. Even when a new method 
is approved, however, many fore- 
men seem hesitant about putting it 
into use. Although 94 per cent of 
the bosses feel that supervisors can 
use new methods after approval, 
only 75 per cent of the foremen 
acknowledge their responsibility for 
doing so. 


Maintenance 

The first-line supervisor has over- 
all responsibility for seeing that his 
department is clean and that his 
machines run smoothly; there is 
some difference of opinion, how- 
ever, about the specific tasks for 
which he should be held accounta- 
ble. Although maintenance work is 
often performed by a separate staff, 
the foreman usually checks to see 
that the work is done properly. Re- 
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porting breakdowns and _ authoriz- 
ing repairs are normal parts of his 
job. In some instances, the super- 
visor must also assume responsibil- 
ity for checking the accuracy of jigs. 
gauges, meters, and dies, and for 
checking machines _ before 
shift. Ninety-two per cent of the su- 
periors consider first-line supervi- 
sors responsible for all these jobs; 


each 


foremen themselves aren’t so sure. 
Seven out of ten foremen acknowl- 
edge their responsibility for check- 
ing machines; only six out of ten 
think they should also check guid- 
ing and measuring devices. 


Finding the limits 

The purpose of this survey was to 
point out problems rather than to 
solve them. It did not cover all 
phases of supervisory responsibil- 
ity; and the findings do not provide 
clear guides to the limits of the 
foreman’s job. It does show clearly, 
however, that many _ supervisors 
underestimate their authority—they 
don’t know their own strength. 

Since supervisory duties vary 
widely, and since the foreman some- 
times doesn’t realize exactly what 
his bosses expect of him, the first- 
line supervisor should get together 
with his superiors to define his job. 
If he’s uncertain, it would be wise 
for him to obtain definite informa- 
tion about his function in the com- 
pany plan, his immediate and long- 
range responsibilities, and the 
amount of authority he has to carry 
out these responsibilities. 








There’s a story about an Oxford 
professor who was bicycling to class 
one day when his front tire went 
flat. He got off the bike, took out 
his tool kit, and set to work—pump- 
ing air into the rear tire. 

A passing student stopped and 
said, “Professor, why are you blow- 
ing up the rear tire when it’s the 
front tire that’s flat? That won't get 
you anywhere.” 





The perplexed teacher looked up. 
“Why?” he asked innocently. “Do 
they not communicate?” 

Managers and their superiors are 
sometimes like the tires of a bicycle. 
Although they’re attached and in- 
terdependent, and both go in the 
same direction, they may not com- 
municate. Not until they do can the 
boundaries of the foreman’s job be 
charted accurately. @ 


The Gentle Art of Discipline 


THERE WAS A TIME when a tough approach was standard in matters 
of discipline. Now cracking the whip has become a gentle art, and 
every supervisor who wants a smooth-running organization must 
master it. 

Successful supervisors offer these pointers: 

1. Keep your temper. The wise supervisor makes certain that 
he’s cooled off before he reprimands an employee. 

2. Put rules in writing. When the employee thoroughly under- 
stands what the rules are and what standard discipline follows if 
he breaks them, the personal element is kept in the background. 

3. Be impartial. If you are lenient with one employee and exacting 
with another, you may lower the employees’ morale, and lay yourself 
open to charges of playing favorites. 

4. Consider each case on its own. Investigate each problem to be 
sure you understand what the real trouble is. Then you can handle 
the problem fairly and effectively. 

5. Consider employee reaction. People do not always think logi- 
cally. Their reactions are governed by their emotions. Keeping 
this in mind will help you approach the problem carefully and 
take disciplinary action gently and fairly. 

6. Appeal to pride. Few employees can be scared into doing a 
good job; but if you appeal to their pride in themselves and their 
work, they will be encouraged to improve and to avoid the need 
for future discipline. 

7. Use a positive approach. Negative discipline points up the 
wrong way. Positive discipline corrects by showing the right 
way. 

ERNEST W. Fair, in Textile World 
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EMOTIONAL FIRST AID 
ON G 


By Harry Levinson 


Director, Division of Industrial Mental Health 
The Menninger Foundation 


AVE YOU EVER been confronted 

by a deeply disturbed, emo- 
tionally upset colleague or subordi- 
nate who looked to you for help? 
Few job situations are more de- 
manding or more delicate. Super- 
visors who are faced with such 
emergencies often ask, “What can I 
do? What should I do? Where can 
I turn for advice?” 

It helps, for a starter, to have 
some understanding of the nature 
of emotional disturbances. Mild 
emotional disturbance is the most 
common form of illness; most peo- 
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ple have occasional fits of anger, o1 
days when they feel depressed for 
no special reason. The effects of 
these upsets are recognized in such 
common phrases as, “He was somad 
he didn’t know what he was doing,” 
or “He got up on the wrong side of 
the bed.” We may say about some- 
thing that upsets us, “It made me 
sick.” We know that our emotions 
affect our judgment, our physical 
health, and our self-control. 
Emotional disturbances 
involve an impairment of our rela- 
tionships with others. When people 


usually 





are angry or sad, they cannot be 
cordial. If they become highly ex- 
cited, it is hard for others to under- 
stand them or keep pace with them. 
If they develop a “nervous head- 
ache” or other physical symptoms 
and stay home, they are out of 
touch with others for a time. 
Conversely, a disturbed person 
frequently gains the strength to cope 
more adequately with his problems 
by experiencing more constructive 
relationships with other people. 


That is why the most important in- 
strument anyone has for helping a 
person who is emotionally distressed 


is himself—his own personality and 
the way he relates himself to the 
troubled person. 


Symptoms of trouble 


Emotional disturbance shows it- 
self through symptoms of extreme 
anxiety. 

Everyone strives to keep his per- 
sonality in balance. We speak of 
being “on an even keel” or having 
“ups and downs.” When we be- 
come upset, we have automatic 
mechanisms that bring us back into 
balance. Anger, for example, may 
be reacted to with shouting, or 
striking, or making greater efforts 
at self-control, or showing physical 
symptoms like hypertension. Once 
the feeling is successfully met, we 
return to our previous equilib- 
rium. 

Anxiety is the mechanism that 


triggers this psychological balancing 
action. If we violate a rule of con- 
science, anxiety motivates us to 
make atonement so that we may 
once again be comfortable. If we 
have certain goals and aspirations, 
such as a college education or a 
business career, we are not fully 
comfortable unless we are striving 
to achieve these goals. Anxiety, 
therefore, is an important and use- 
ful mechanism for self-protection, 
adaptation, and motivation. 

But, if it is severe enough, anxi- 
ety can disrupt the ordinary, on- 
going activities of the personality. 
We become tense and restless; we 
even tremble in agitation. We may 
perspire freely or have little appe- 
tite. Sometimes, we cannot concen- 
trate on anything but what is up- 
setting us. 

Because anxiety has this disrup- 
tive potential, the personality can- 
not tolerate too much of it too 
long. In the process of growing up, 
all of us learn ways of coping with 
Situations that tend to arouse anxi- 
ety. These ways of coping become 
predominant characteristics of our 
personalities. The shy person is 
most comfortable away from oth- 
ers; the hail-fellow-well-met person 
is most comfortable with others. 

But these methods don’t always 
work. When they fail, the resulting 
emotional disturbance is shown by 
three major signs of increasing 
pressure. First, we may step up the 





This article has been adapted, by special permission, from the Menninger Quarterly. 
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methods that previously had pro- 
tected us. The shy person may with- 
draw even further from people; 
the hail-fellow-well-met person may 
increase his social activities to a 
fever pitch. Second, if these in- 
creased efforts are not adequate, we 
may see direct signs of anxiety— 
panic, extreme tension and agita- 
tion, excessive perspiring, flushing, 
inability to concentrate. Third, if 
we are still unable to cope with the 
anxiety, our controls may break 
down altogether. Our thinking may 
become irrational and our emotions 
inappropriate. The tidy person may 
become slovenly, the quiet person 
noisy. 


Enter the supervisor 

Usually, the emotional distress of 
a subordinate becomes the concern 
of the supervisor in one of two 
ways. 

One, he may observe that the 
subordinate is unable to do his 
work, or that he has increasing fric- 
tion with others, or that there is 
other interference with the job. 
Recognizing emotional distress, the 
supervisor may be reluctant to add 
further burdens through criticism. 
But, though it is always painful to 
be told that one’s job performance 
is unsatisfactory—and this may be 
even more painful when one is al- 
ready distressed—it is neither help- 
ful nor fair to permit the subordi- 
nate’s performance to deteriorate. 
In fact, it is often quite helpful to 
the troubled person to be told how 
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his distress is affecting his job and 
what the tolerance limits of the 
company are. It may be just this 
kind of frank discussion that will 
move him to seek help. Further- 
more, he is acutely aware of his 
distress and may desperately need 
someone to open an avenue of help 
—to make a first move which he 
finds impossible. Thus, the super- 
visor should state the job situation 
and its consequences factually and 
clearly. 

In the second situation, the su- 
pervisor may be approached by a 
person seeking help. The distressed 
person may specify the problem di- 
rectly; he may allude to it indirectly; 
or he may be able to talk only of his 
feeling of distress. 

In either of these situations, the 
supervisor can offer immediate help 
in the form of being a “friend in 
need.” The troubled person can 
feel, in effect, “It’s all right to talk 
here. He will help me.” Mere will- 
ingness to act as a friend in need 
achieves these results: 1) The trou- 
bled person tends to get some relief 
from anxiety by having someone 
else’s resources temporarily at his 
disposal. 2) Getting his problem off 
his chest creates a freer atmosphere 
in which he can make decisions 
about his next move. 3) This leads 
to a greater readiness to seek what- 
ever additional help may be neces- 
sary. 

At this point, however, difficul- 
ties begin to arise for the super- 
visor. Frequently his own anxiety 





is aroused—the behavior of the 
troubled person may frighten him; 
the problem may touch on his own 
inner conflicts; he may be asked or 
required to take some burdensome 
or unpleasant action; or he may 
simply not know what to do about 
the situation. 

He will be helped here if he fol- 
lows the basic principles of listen- 
ing, limiting, and—if necessary—re- 
ferral. First of all, the supervisor 
must listen—really listen—if he 
hopes to learn anything about the 
problem. Then he must be conscious 
of limits, both in what he can do 
and in what he ought to do, in 
terms of his supervisory job. If the 
problem exceeds his limits, he must 
be willing and able to refer the 
person in trouble to someone in a 
better position to help. 


LISTENING 

Listening is perhaps the most 
talked-about, least-understood, and 
least-practiced principle of human 
relations. It is the key to emergency 
relief. Listening to a person express 
his feelings implies a willingness to 
help and a respect for him as an 
individual. 

Listening requires that the trou- 
bled person be permitted to tell his 
story in his own way with only oc- 


casional questions for clarification, 
or for an explanation of a particu- 
larly important feeling. 

Failing to listen indicates to the 
troubled person that he turned to 
the wrong person for help. 


Barriers to listening 

The listening process is disrupted 
if the listener's own anxiety leads 
him to blame, criticize, pity, or of- 
fer logic as a response to emotions. 
To say, “You don’t need to feel 
that way,” or to make light of the 
problem indicates only that the lis- 
tener doesn’t really feel what is 
going on within the troubled per- 
son. 

Most behavior is motivated by 
unconscious thoughts and feelings. 
These feelings cannot be wished 
away with meaningless words of 
reassurance; people cannot readily 
control their feelings. Often, they 
do not know why they feel anxious. 
To “tell” them why is no help. 
Not only does it disrupt listening, 
but it is also dangerous psychologiz- 
ing. Without long formal training, 
the listener is not likely to know 
the real causes. His attempts to ex- 
plain only create greater anxiety. 
Furthermore, experience has _ re- 
peatedly demonstrated the futility 
of “telling” people why they feel 
the way they do. They can use such 
knowledge only when they discover 
it for themselves—and to discover 
it usually requires skilled help. 

People don’t want to be upset 
and worried. If they could “snap 
out of it,” they would. When they 
seek help, they expect considera- 
tion of their problems, not summary 
dismissal. 

Sometimes the problem seems so 
trivial that the listener becomes re- 
sentful for having his time taken 
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up with it: “He thinks he has prob- 
lems!” Such an attitude will convey 
to the troubled person the fact that 
his troubles are insignificant—to 
the listener. Yet, if they trouble 
him, then they are significant. 
During a flood in Topeka, an 
emergency first-aid station was set 
up for several thousand refugees. 
A line waited at the station for 
medical help. The physician asked 
one middle-aged man his complaint. 
“Athlete’s foot,” said the man 
Though startled at the mention of 
such a minor symptom in the midst 
of an emergency, the physician con- 
tained himself. “How long have 
you had athlete’s foot?” he asked. 
“Four years,” the man replied. Now 
the physician had to struggle against 
the impulse to express his anger. 
But with a few more questions he 
discovered that the man was alone 
in the world and that the flood had 
swept away the only 
point in his life, his small home. 
He had come to the station not 
because he had athlete’s foot, but 
because he desperately needed 
someone to talk to, some way of 
reaching out to another human be- 
ing and of getting attention and 
love in return. The few 
the physician spent with that man 
were as valuable to him as surgery 
might have been to someone else. 
Another cause for interruptions 
in listening is impatience. Often the 
troubled person goes around in ver- 


stabilizing 


moments 


bal circles. However, it is impor- 
tant to remember that it is hard to 


express deep feelings, even when 
one is not troubled. The difficulty is 
compounded when the emotion is 
strong. The listener must be willing 
to tolerate some repetition or vague- 
ness. Periods of silence may make 
him impatient. He may rush in 
with a comment to fill the gap. 
But periods of silence are impor- 
tant to a person who is trying to 
pull his thoughts together under the 
stress of strong emotion. The lis- 
tener should wait them out. 
Another disruption of the listen- 
ing process is the escape of the 
listener. This takes many different 
forms. Suddenly there is no longer 
any time to listen, or perhaps he 
urgently needs to transmit some sage 
wisdom to the troubled person. Ad- 
vice, prescriptions, and remedies all 
have the seeming like 
“solutions” that do not require the 
participation of the 


merit of 


presence or 


listener 


It’s his decision 

Unless the troubled person is too 
he must come to his 
own decisions. The role of the lis- 


ill to do so, 


tener is seldom to act for the trou- 
bled person or to direct his action. 
Most often it is either to serve as 
a sounding board for the expression 
of feelings, to help clarify the prob- 
lem, or to help bring out possible 
alternative actions. The only excep- 
tion is this rule of thumb: The 
more serious the disturbance and 
the less control the troubled person 
has over himself, the greater con- 





trol someone else will have to as- 
sume. An excited secretary seeing 
visions in the outer office obviously 
needs someone to get her to a doc- 
tor immediately. 


LIMITING 

As important as action is the 
recognition of the limits that cir- 
cumscribe emotional first aid—some 
of them imperative in a work situa- 
tion. 

Neither time nor the supervisor's 
job permits frequent interviews. A 
person who cannot be helped in 
one or two interviews should be re- 
ferred. 

Obviously the professional skills 
of the supervisor do not include 
psychotherapy. He therefore can 
perform only a relief function. He 
cannot expect to go beyond the 


ordinary methods and channels of 
supervision available to him, nor 


to alleviate problems for which 
these methods are not adequate. 
Occasionally a foreman will criti- 
cize himself for failing to help peo- 
ple with whom even the most 
skilled clinicians would have diffi- 
culty. But such self-recrimination is 
unwarranted. 


Relief counseling 

This does not mean that relief 
efforts are unimportant. Emotional 
first aid often enables people to ob- 
tain a new perspective on their 
problems and to deal with them 
more effectively. Such “relief coun- 


seling” is to psychiatric treatment 


what first aid is to medical treat- 
ment. There is a critically impor- 
tant place for first aid. But no one 
can be all things to all people. 
There are limits to what one hu- 
man being in a particular position 
can do. 

The troubled person himself and 
the nature of his problem pose cer- 
tain limitations. Emotional first aid 
will not be much help to people 
particularly inflexible, 
those who have little awareness of 
their more obvious problems, or 
those who have little sensitivity to 
their own feelings. For example, a 
man who cannot admit to himself 
that he is angry when it is appro- 
priate to be angry is insensitive to 
his own feelings. 

Troubled people who are in an 
acute panic—trembling, easily agi- 
tated, frightened—and those who 
are so upset that they may en- 
danger themselves or others require 
help beyond first aid. If the prob- 
lem is chronic and if the person 
customarily has been unable to cope 
with his problems, first aid will not 
be much help. First aid helps most 
when the problem relates to ex- 
ternal stress, or to immediate, acute 
family or job difficulties. 


who are 


An act of confidence 

The person who seeks help for 
emotional distress bares himself to 
the view of another person. In ef- 
fect, he removes some of the pro- 
tective layers of his personality to 
let the other person see what is 
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troubling him. He may burst into 
an angry tirade or he may cry, be- 
cause he feels it is safe to do so in 
the presence of the other person. 
This should not cause embarrass- 
ment or anger, because it is an act 
of confidence. The person in trou- 
ble assumes that by expressing his 
feelings he will obtain help, and 
that the listener will not communi- 
cate to other people what he has 
learned. If this trust is violated, 
the listener debases the dignity of 
the troubled person, and he dis- 
credits his own integrity. If he cannot 
keep what he hears confidential, 
both he and the troubled person will 
be much better off if he does not 
try to offer first aid. 


REFERRAL 


A supervisor should have ready 
access to a specialized professional 
person. Insecurity about dealing 
with problems beyond his compe- 
tence will be relieved if he knows 
that he can get competent advice. 
The company’s industrial physician 
or, perhaps, the personnel depart- 
ment may serve as such a resource 
It helps also to know the commu- 


nity resources available for help and 


how to use them. In any sizable 
community there are literally doz- 
ens of social agencies to help peo- 
ple in trouble. A Community Chest 
or Community Council will be able 
to put you in touch with the ap- 
propriate agency. One important 
potential source of help and sup- 
port is the troubled person’s family 
doctor. 
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Serious problems have to be re- 
ferred. The referral must honestly 
indicate to the troubled person that 
a door is being opened for addi- 
tional help. Neither action nor word 
must suggest a feeling that the trou- 
bled person is “crazy,” hopeless, or 
unworthy of attention. 

When people are troubled, they 
may misunderstand or become con- 
fused. One way to avoid misunder- 
Standing is to make a practice of 
summarizing with the troubled per- 
son what has been said and where 
the matter seems to stand. Referral 
does not mean that the listener’s 
door is closed; he might indicate 
that he is standing by to help fur- 
ther in any way he can. 

Among the people who should be 
referred to professional sources of 
help are those who show psychotic 
symptoms; that is, those whose be- 
havior seems irrational and uncon- 
trolled. The most obvious examples 
are people who hear voices, talk 
to themselves consistently, or be- 
lieve that things are happening 
which, in reality, are not. People 
who speak of suicide or make sui- 
cidal attempts, those who threaten 
others with physical violence, those 
who have repeated offenses against 
the law or the rules of the organ- 
ization, those who are paralyzed 
into inactivity by their inability to 
make decisions, those who have con- 
stant physical symptoms or manner- 
isms that they cannot control—all 
these people should be referred. In 
addition, people whose needs would 
be served better and more directly 





by an outside agency should be 
quickly referred. Occasionally, the 
seeking help is a_ friend 
of the supervisor, or has a rela- 


person 


tionship with him too close to per- 
mit the supervisor to be objective 
He, too, should be referred. 


they have said too much; others 
may feel that to have admitted a 
need for help is somehow not ac- 
ceptable adult behavior. As a re- 
sult, they may afterwards avoid or 
ignore the person to whom they 
turned for help. The listener should 


anticipate such behavior and not 
be offended by it. Sometimes it can 
be avoided if he indicates that he 
knows that the troubled person 
probably will have such feelings, 
because most people do. 


A word of caution 

A final word of caution. People 
ure frequently embarrassed after 
they have sought counsel for emo- 
tional distress. Some may feel that 


Magnetic Tape—Memory on a Machine 


NO MAN CAN REMEMBER everything, but the memory of magnetic 
recording tape, used properly, is infallible. That’s one reason tape 
recordings are becoming more and more popular in business and 
industry. Here are just a few ways the new tapes are helping to make 
the manager's job easier, as reported in Mill & Factory: 

Inventory checking. Carrying a portable tape recorder, a checker 
moves along warehouse aisles and calls off the tally into his micro- 
phone. The tape is sent to the key-punch room where the informa- 
tion is transcribed onto punch cards. By using tape, one company 
has cut inventory time one-third 

Checking product performance. At General Electric, refrigerator 
noises caused by poor assembly are taped and replayed for workers 
on the assembly line. This method of dramatizing the importance 
of careful assembly has helped cut rejects substantially. 

Giving instructions on work procedures. One western firm reports 
that it has saved $50,000 a year and cut production time by having 
a tape recorder play instructions to workers testing electronics ap- 
paratus. Under the old system, each tester had to have a checker 
read him the long, detailed list of test points and inspection criteria. 

Cutting paperwork. At the main warehouse of the Red Owl Stores, 
Inc. (Hopkins, Minnesota), merchandise coming in was held up 
at the receiving dock while the clerk wrote up lengthy receiving 
reports. A microphone was installed on the dock, connected to a 
tape recorder in the office. When merchandise arrives now, the dock 
clerk merely reads the order information into his microphone, and 
a stenographer later transcribes the recorded data in the office. The 
company estimates that it now takes the dock clerk only 15 minutes 
to do work that formerly took three hours. 
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3 4 GOOD MAN, showing talent, 
joined your work group tomor- 
row, wouldn't you cultivate his po- 


tential 
ment and to the company itself? 

This question is particularly time- 
ly at this season, with the annual 
influx of college graduates into in- 
dustry. Every year, more and more 


as an asset to your depart- 


companies hire graduates for the 
explicit purpose of training them to 
join management. Many of these 
trairees will soon become super- 
visors. Some will advance up the 
ladder to executive positions. 


In most companies, the job of 


directing management trainees is 
relegated to the supervisory staff. 
Since this increases the supervisor’s 
responsibility, it also, of course, in- 
creases his problems—but not in- 
surmountably. With time and un- 
derstanding, most supervisors are 
able to solve such problems; in fact, 
many have accepted management- 
training programs as a challenge. 
They have studied the problem 
and worked out good methods for 
handling it. 

The basic factor in proper train- 
ing is a clear and unbiased attitude 
toward the trainee. The supervisor 





must recognize that his company is 
attempting to fill needs that cannot 
be met by existing personnel: The 
company needs new blood, new 
thoughts, and new knowledge: to 
meet the challenge of tomorrow. 
These trainees were hired because, 
to the company, they showed prom- 
ise as leaders. On this basis, they 
need and deserve special attention. 

This does not mean that the 
trainees are taking opportunities 
that rightfully belong to supervisors 
or to other members of the present 
staff. The very fact that a company 
has a management-development 
program means that it recognizes a 
need for future managers and is 
trying to do something about it. 
Usually, this means that opportuni- 
ties are not restricted to newcomers, 
but are open to everyone in man- 
agement. 

Managing trainees effectively is 
one way for the supervisor to im- 
prove his own abilities and thus to 
increase his promotability. 

Trainees need and look for guid- 
ance and direction, which the super- 
visor is in a position to provide. He 
can—and should—assume this re- 
sponsibility in the same manner in 
which he assumes any other regular 
responsibilities. He should assign 
trainees to tasks that will effectively 
teach them what goes on in the 
department. 


A new experience 


One of the first problems will be 
the trainees’ lack of familiarity with 
actual working conditions. Their 


college education has been prima- 
rily theoretical; even if they have 
been instructed in office or factory 
operations, they probably have not 
had the opportunity to work or per- 
form under actual operating condi- 
tions. They will be placed in posi- 
tions for which they have had little 
or no experience. 

Recognizing that the trainees’ 
lack of operating experience may be 
offset by their knowledge of the lat- 
est developments in industry, many 
supervisors put trainees to work on 
new assignments. The supervisor 
thus directs the trainee’s college- 
gained knowledge into practical 
channels. This adds to the super- 
visor’s own store of knowledge; it 
also helps the trainee develop con- 
fidence and skill. 

Consider, for example, the man- 
agement trainee with a degree in 
business administration, who was 
assigned to a six-week period in the 
machine-maintenance department. 
Both the trainee and the depart- 
mental supervisor were at a loss. 
The trainee seemed helpless around 
machines; the supervisor was an- 
noyed because he couldn’t think of 
a practical way to use the man. 
Fortunately, however, the trainee 
had studied the planning and sched- 
uling of maintenance work. After a 
couple of weeks, he asked about the 
methods used to schedule and as- 
sign men to various jobs. The super- 
visor was alert to the opportunity: 
He assigned the new man to develop 
a better scheduling plan for the de- 
partment. Under the supervisor’s 
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direction, the trainee produced an 
effective plan. 


The age factor 


Another factor that may affect 
the supervisor-trainee relationship 
is the difference in age and back- 
ground. Supervisors with trainees 
often tend to think and act like fa- 
thers with grown sons. This may be 
healthy and valuable—or it may 
hinder the growth and development 
of the younger men. Instead of be- 
ing treated as sons, they should be 
treated as potential associates. 

From the trainee’s point of view, 
the problem is reversed. He will find 
himself participating with associates 
who have seniority in job experi- 
ence as well as in age. He may be 
hard pressed to understand the 
thinking of his seniors, and his rela- 
tionship with them may be strained 
by the mutual lack of understand- 
ing. 

It is part of the supervisor's job 
to relieve these strains. One way is 
to teach trainees how to work with 


other employees. 
Learning to supervise 


No matter how rich the trainee’s 
fund of technical knowledge, he sel- 
dom knows how to deal with subor- 
dinates, for the simple reason that 
he has probably never had any. 
However good his intentions, his 
newness and resulting nervousness 
may become a source of confusion. 

One recent 
working as an assistant supervisor, 


college graduate, 
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was asked to expedite and check 
the work of an operator who was 
gauging container sizes. Uncertain 
but determined, the trainee rushed 
up to the operator and demanded, 
“Let me see your work!” 

The operator, a sensitive woman 
who had been at her job only a 
few months, was surprised and pan- 
ic stricken. “What's the matter with 
it?” she asked in alarm. “Is some- 
thing wrong? This is the way I was 
told to do it, I think I mean 

.” She started to cry; several of 
her friends stopped work to see 
what was wrong. 

The line continued to feed con- 
tainers. By the time the trainee had 
straightened things out, the con- 
tainers had piled up into a logjam; 
and the line stopped. 
been avoided 
from the beginning, of course, had 


This could have 
the foreman introduced the trainee 
to the workers in the department. 
Failing that, the himself 
have avoided the stoppage 


trainee 
could 
by approaching the woman. tact- 


fully, explaining who he was, and 


then asking if he might check her 
work. 

The trainee needs coaching, ad- 
vising, and correcting in the tech- 
niques of supervision. His supervi- 
sor can help him, not only by setting 
an example, but also by recalling 
experi- 
reviews, followed by 


and presenting his own 
Such 


question-and-answer 


ences. 
sessions, will 
help the supervisor as well as the 


trainee. 





The know-it-all 
Occasionally, 
will enter a training program with a 


a young graduate 


know-it-all, superior attitude. This 
may result from the fact that sev- 
eral companies have competed for 
his services, a common situation in 
the current shortage of specialists. 

Almost invariably, the know-it- 
all attitude disrupts operations and 
creates personnel problems. There’s 
a strong temptation to retaliate by 
allowing such a trainee to stew in 
his own juice—simply to refrain 
from helping him. But this approach 
merely complicates the strained per- 
sonal relationships and heaps still 
greater burdens on operations. Ul- 
timately, it makes the supervisor's 
job even more difficult. 

It is more constructive, therefore, 
for the supervisor to take positive 
steps to counteract a know-it-all at- 
titude. Tactfully, he must make the 
trainee conscious of the vast amount 
of practical knowledge and experi- 
ence he has yet to acquire. Instead 
of ignoring or avoiding an overcon- 
fident trainee, the smart supervisor 
will offer to help him, and will try 
to convert him into a contributing 
member of the management team. 
Che supervisor must help the trainee 
realize that, while he has an excel- 
lent foundation for a management 
career, he also has many lessons to 
learn on the job before he can 
achieve success. 


Some supervisors believe that the 


way to do this is to assign trainees 
to jobs that lie far beyond their 


abilities. The motive: To embarrass 
the trainee into more accurate self- 
evaluation. The danger, of course, 
is that the trainee may become so 
frustrated or panicky that he learns 
nothing at all from the experience. 

A more realistic plan is to assign 
to the overconfident trainee a diffi- 
cult, but not impossible, problem— 
and to be available to give help as 
needed. As the trainee recognizes 
his need for instruction, he will go 
to the man who can provide it—his 
supervisor. In the end, the trainee 
becomes a contributing associate. 

Despite his lack of job experience, 
the trainee may have an excellent 
technical background which should 
be respected. For instance, one 
company hired a leading engineer- 
ing college’s outstanding graduate 
in nuclear physics. The young man 
had worked with the latest equip- 
ment and had studied under some 
of the leading innovators in his field. 
He knew considerably more about 
nuclear physics than the men with 
whom he was working. The failure 
of his supervisors to recognize this 
fact—and to use his knowledge— 
resulted in the trainee’s leaving the 
company. The firm lost a poten- 
tially valuable staff member—and 
an estimated year’s time in develop- 
ing its nuclear program. 

Closely related to the know-it-all 
attitude is the failure of the trainee 
to train. Often, he doesn’t recognize 
the importance of the wide variety 
of fu.ctions he’s exposed to, and he 
may feel he is wasting time in any 
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department not obviously and di- 
rectly related to his future assign- 
ment. Thus, a trainee for a financial 
or office-management post may 
question why he should spend time 
in production. He will be justified 
in his doubts if the supervisor fails 
to relate this phase of training to 
the recruit’s over-all development. 


The total plan 


The supervisor should know the 
scope and the objectives of his com- 
pany’s management-development 
program, so that he can coordinate 
the trainee’s experience in his de- 
partment with the total plan. 

One large metalworking 
pany required each of its supervi- 
sors to outline his department’s role 
in over-all company operations. 
Later, each supervisor used his out- 
line in instructing trainees. This gave 
all trainees a better understanding 
of each department and also im- 
relationships between 


com- 


proved the 
departments. 

In companies where the training 
program has been organized and 


stated, supervisors should share in 
this information. Study aids pre- 
pared for the program will be useful 
to the supervisor in carrying out his 
part of the training. 


An opportunity for growth 

In learning about management 
development, the supervisor ac- 
tually learns about himself. Thus, 
the development program provides 
an opportunity for growth, not only 
to the management trainee, but to 
the supervisor as well. He is actively 
preparing himself for promotion. 
And should the trainee become an 
associate—or even a superior—of 
the supervisor, both men will be 
able to work harmoniously in the 


new relationship. 
Thus, the annual influx into in- 
dustry by new college graduates need 


not mean only more problems and 
additional duties for supervisors. It 
can become another challenge— 
and a productive one: It can serve 
as a reminder, as well as a means, 
for the supervisor to continue grow- 


ing. 


Jobs: His and Hers 


DURING THE POSTWAR decade, the percentage of married couples 
with both husband and wife working has steadily increased. The 
rise reflects the steady uptrend in labor-force participation of mar- 
ried women whose children have reached school age. The U. S. Bu- 
reau of the Census reports that the number of working couples 
reached a record 10.8 million in the spring of 1957, 28 per cent of 
the estimated 38.9 million married couples in the nation. At the 
end of World War II. the proportion of families with both husband 
and wife in the labor force was only about 20 per cent. Even in 
1957, however, the large majority of married couples (24.4 million 
or 63 per cent) followed the traditional pattern—the husband the 
breadwinner, the wife a full-time homemaker. 








By Robert Hays 
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Southern Technical Institute 


D AR SUPERVISOR: 
Does the thought of writing 


a letter or a memo scare you? Do 
you wonder how to write a letter that 
accomplishes what you want it to? 

If it’s any consolation, you aren't 
the only person who must write let- 
ters as a part of a job. You might 
guide hunters who pursue lions. You 
might gather data on the love life of 
the Polynesians. You might sell late- 
model cars. Or, you might wash 
dishes and keep house. Even if you 
had one of these jobs, you would still 
write business letters. In fact, you 
would have to be a hermit in the 
Himalaya mountains to escape sign- 
ing your name beneath a “Sincerely 
yours.” 

As a supervisor, you probably find 
that writing letters and memos takes 
a sizable chunk out of your day. 


So your problem is, “How can you 
write better letters?” 

You studied English in school. 
Perhaps you remember writing 
themes on “‘What I Did on My 
Last Summer’s Vacation.” But if you 
are like most people, you gnaw the 
pencil when you have to write a 
letter. 

Actually, writing a memo or a let- 
ter isn't hard. A letter that gets re- 
sults instead of a trip to the waste- 
basket doesn’t have to be a work of 
art. If you want to develop the skill 
it takes, remember these nine sim- 
ple principles: 

First: Consider the reader. 

Usually, when you write a letter, 
you expect to get action of some 
kind. You want to protest your tax 
assessment. You want to get a part 
replaced. You want to invite a pros- 
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pective employee to join the payroll. 

But the other fellow—that unseen 
reader—will do what you want him 
to do only if he will gain by it. There- 
fore, you must motivate him to ac- 
tion by writing from his viewpoint. 

If you want him to do something, 
point out concretely why he should 
do it. This, you will find, isn’t easy. 
In fact, taking the you attitude in- 
stead of the / attitude can be harder 
than giving up smoking. 

The writer is tempted to tell the 
reader why he wants to make a sale 
(in a sales letter); or why he needs 
a replacement of a defective machine 
part (in a claim letter); or why he 
needs a job (in an application letter ). 
Let’s examine the reader’s attitude in 
just one of these—say, a claim let- 
ter. The reader doesn’t send out his 
adjuster, offer a credit memo, or re- 
place the part just because the writer 
needs the part. He does it because: 
1) he feels a moral obligation to 
stand behind what he delivers; 2) 
upholding his reputation is sound 
business; and 3) being forced to re- 
place the part would be unpleasant 
for him. 

Or take a letter written off the job. 
If the writer wants an adjustment on 
a refrigerator that stopped running 
a month after the guarantee expired, 
he will be tempted to express only 
his own viewpoint. But an appeal to 
the reader’s sense of justice and fair 
play will usuaily get better results. 

A psychologist would say that you 
should adopt a “you” attitude. It’s 
even simpler than that: Just put 
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yourself in the other fellow’s place. 

Second: You have a personality— 
probably a pleasant one, or you 
wouldn’t be supervising other people. 
The reader welcomes your person- 


ality. He appreciates the typed or 
written equivalent of a smile—not a 
cold-fish approach that makes you 
seem like an electronic computer. 
Can you imagine saying something 
like this in conversation? 
“This company is in receipt of yours 
of recent date, and it must be realized 


that the writer was not in a position 
to secure more expeditious shipment.” 


You'd probably say: 
“I certainly appreciated ‘your last let- 


ter. But I’m sorry we couldn’t send 
your shipment sooner.” 


Third: Write simply. You may be 
tempted to exhibit your vocabulary 
with a display of long words. But 
having a good vocabulary means 
knowing how to use words accurate- 
ly, not how to fling long obscure 
words at a reader. 

Use the simplest word, and tell the 
reader exactly what you want him 
to know! Can you imagine phoning 
the fire department to say: 


“A difficulty of uncertain outcome 
now exists; namely my domicile is 
being oxidized through the agency of 
a conflagration,” 


instead of 

“Help! My house is on fire!” 

Some writers try to use “hoop- 
skirt-and-bustle” words — expres- 
sions Grandma used in her letters. 
But you're living in the twentieth 
century, not the eighteenth. Why 
should you “deem it advisable” when 
you just want to tell the reader you 





think it might be a good idea? 

The experts call this use of old, 
worn-out terms “goozling.” Here is a 
list of goozling expressions, and be- 
low each phrase is a simpler, more 
modern way to say the same idea: 
the writer 

“t’ os “We” 
contents duly noted 
‘l read your letter.” 
(This statement isn’t necessary. Of 
course you read his letter; other- 
wise you wouldn't reply.) 
vour reply by return mail is being 
anxiously awaited 
. “please let us know” 
the undersigned 

re ee a 

Fourth: Say exactly what you 
mean. Don’t waste your time and the 
reader's by hinting: “It is hoped that 
this proposal will merit your consid- 
eration.” If you want his reactions. 
don’t ask for consideration—ask for 
an answer: 

“Will you let me know how you 
react to this suggestion?” 

Hitting the target (asking for 
what you want) is always important. 
Make it.clear to the reader what you 
want. Make it easy for him to do 
what you want. Send him a business- 
reply card, a self-addressed postal 
card, or an order blank. 

Fifth: Be sure that your letter is 
complete. Make sure that it carries 
postage, a correct address, and any 
enclosures you mention in the letter. 
This sounds trivial; but readers get 
irritated when they have to go on 
treasure hunts looking for the enclo- 


sure that you never did enclose. 

Sixth: Be brief. Don’t waste sen- 
tences. Readers like letters in which 
every sentence is essential. They also 
like short paragraphs. 

Remember those reading assign- 
ments in high school? Didn't you 
hate to read stories whose para- 
graphs ran on for pages? Well, if you 
are tempted to write long paragraphs 
in letters—don’t! In fact, here’s a 
good rule of thumb: A paragraph 
should cover no more than one topic. 
If it runs over six sentences, per- 
haps you should check it for unnec- 
essary words and phrases. 

Readers also like short sentences. 
Keep your sentences in the teens. 
This means that your average sen- 
tence should run not more than 
about 15 words. Of course, you 
shouldn't make every single one 15 
words long; give the reader variety. 
But when you divide the number of 
sentences into the number of words, 
you should get an average of not 
more than 15. 

And above all, don’t ramble! 

Seventh: Observe habits of good 
English. The “rules” of English 
aren't restrictions dreamed up by 
schoolmarms. They are simply the 
speaking and writing habits of edu- 
cated people. 

Good English is also a device to 
aid the reader. Punctuation, for in- 
stance, is a form of shorthand. Punc- 
tuation helps your reader. It is a sys- 
tem which both you and the reader 
have studied. 

And check the spelling. Anybody 
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can spell correctly with a dictionary. 
If you aren’t certain about spelling 
it RECIEVE or RECEIVE, look it 
up. (Incidentally, this word is about 
the most commonly misspelled of 
all.) 

Eighth: Make an outline. You 
don’t have to write it down. But be- 
fore you begin your letter think just 
a moment about what you want to 
Say. 

Your outline will serve as a road 
map. You wouldn't think of driving 


|. Thanks for calling attention to 
error—goods being shipped to- 
day 
Explanation of why 
weren't shipped 
Expression of regret for trouble 
caused 
Promise of better handling in 


goods 


future. 

Ninth: Be sure your letter is neat. 
Write it on stationery or memo pa- 
per—not the back of a requisition 
form. Your letter represents you and 


to an unfamiliar destination without 
glancing at a map, or of instructing a 
new worker without knowing the key 
steps. So why should you try to write 
without an outline—at least a mental 


your company. 

And do proofread that letter be- 
fore you sign it. 

Now, if you will follow these nine 
suggestions, you should find that 
one? ee : 

Your outline, in your mind o1 
scribbled on a scratch pad, might 
look like this for an answer to a com- 
plaint: 


your letters get results—the kind of 
results you want. 
Sincerely yours, 
Robert Hays 


Report on Wage Trends 


THREE OUT OF EVERY five workers received wage increases of at 
least 11 cents an hour in 1957, according to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics’ annual review of major wage developments. The most 
cents an hour, reported 
for 30 per cent of the workers surveyed. The most common increase 
in 1956 had been 9 to 11 cents. 

The figures include raises given as a result of long-term contracts, 


common increase was between 15 and 17 


cost-of-living adjustments, and negotiated gains. 

A developing trend toward special wage increases for skilled 
workers continued; three out of every eight union agreements pro- 
vided in some way for extra gains for skilled workers. 

Also, fringe benefits were increased in about 75 per cent of all 
1957 agreements. The greatest emphasis was on health and welfare 
plans, but a third of the new union contracts liberalized vacation 
and holiday provisions and a fifth established or increased pension 
plans. 





The Supervisor’s Dilemma 


THERE ARE SOME DAYS when a supervisor feels he just can’t win. 

Just when his department seems to be running smoothly, some- 

thing comes along to foul up the works. It was probably just such 

a day when Robert S. Herman wrote this plaintive piece for the 

Public Administration Review: 

If he’s late for work in the morning, he’s taking advantage of his 
position. 

If he gets in on time, he’s an eager beaver. 

If the department is running smoothly, he’s a dictator. 

If it’s not, he’s a poor administrator. 

If he spends a lot of time with the boss, he’s a back slapper. 

If he doesn’t, he’s on his way out. 

If he tries to get more personnel, he’s an empire builder. 

If he doesn’t, he’s a slave driver. 

If he’s friendly with the workers, he’s a politician. 

If he keeps to himself, he’s a snob. 

If he makes decisions quickly, he’s arbitrary. 

If he doesn’t, he can’t make up his mind. 

If he works on a day-to-day basis, he lacks foresight. 

If he plans ahead, he’s a dreamer. 

If he tries to cut red tape, he has no regard for system. 

If he insists on going through channels, he’s a bureaucrat. 
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“This book of yours, Smilby—it just isn’t selling.” 
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DID YOU KNOW... 





Shorter Workweek: The average length of the factory work- 
week dwindled from 40.7 hours in 1953 to 39.7 hours in 1957, 
reports the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. These figures represent 
hours paid for, and average about two hours less than the sched- 
uled workweek. Cuts in overtime are considered the chief reason 
for the drop. Most of last year’s falling off took place in durable- 
goods industries, especially those dealing in primary metals, non- 
electric machinery, and transportation equipment. The average 
workweek, after hitting a record high of 40.8 hours in 1955, has 
fallen off gradually for the past two years. 


Healthy Attitude: Employee health, off the job as well as on, is 
becoming increasingly important to American business and indus- 
try. Nearly 90 per cent of the managers questioned by the Univer- 
sity of Michigan’s Survey Research Center say they feel some 
responsibility for workers’ health. The majority of the more than 
250 respondents cited these reasons: Better health leads to greater 
efficiency; managers should feel a sense of obligation toward their 
subordinates. The survey was conducted for the U.S. Public Health 
Service. 


They Do It Themselves: Do-it-yourself is big business. The 
National Retail Hardware Association estimates that more than 
one third of the sales in hardware stores are made to home handy- 
men and hobbyists. The most popular do-it-yourself job is inside 
painting—more than 45 per cent of all American families try their 
luck at it each year. Other popular projects: carpentry and out- 
side painting (about one out of every four families try these jobs), 
and plumbing repairs. 


Paving the Way: What a working man can do at the age of 70 
depends largely on what he did at 7, says Dr. Karre Rodahl, 
director of clinical research in a Philadelphia hospital. Dr. Rodahl 
recommends hiking, running, tennis, jumping, and just plain walk- 
ing to school as suitable exercise for children. For adults: golf, 
skiing, and swimming. An important reason for premature aging: 
“In this country, people just don’t use their feet.” 


Tax Take: During an ordinary five-day workweek, an employee 
who earns $85 a week usually doesn’t start making money for 
himself until Tuesday noon, estimates Tax Foundation, Inc. The 
pay for a day and a half each week goes for local, state, and 
federal taxes. 








SM. Roundup of Recent Research Findings 





Mind and Muscle: Further evidence that mental strain can be just 
as tiring as physical exertion comes from an experiment conducted 
last year by Chrysler’s De Soto Division. The company sent two 
cars on a 2300-mile drive from Maine to Florida—one a brand- 
new 1958 model with power steering, push-button controls, and 
all the fixings; the other, a 1929 roadster which, scientific measure- 
ment showed, took eight times as much labor to guide through 
traffic. At the end of each day, the drivers were rated for symptoms 
of fatigue by two doctors. Result: Each night, the drivers were al- 
most equally fatigued—the mental strain of driving, rather than 
the physical labor, tired them out. 


Charity Day: The Edgcomb Steel Company of Philadelphia has 
devised a new way to take care of dozens of welfare drives at 
one time. Instead of using hard cash for contributions to charity, 
some 300 Edgcomb workers annually work four hours on what 
is usually a day off, and put their time-and-a-half earnings into a 
special charity fund. Last year, 40 different institutions benefited. 
The fund of about $4,000 a year is administered by six employees 
elected by the workers. 


Road Toll: One out of every 67 Americans was killed or injured 
in an automobile crash last year. Total injuries were 2,563,700, 
the highest in history, according to statistics compiled by The 
Travelers Insurance Companies. There was a slight decrease in 
fatalities (38,700, compared with 40,000 in 1956) but the in- 
creased number of other casualties brought the number of injuries 
to the new peak. Errors on the part of drivers accounted for the 
vast majority of accidents, with excessive speeding the greatest 
single factor. 


The Feminine Touch: Besides outnumbering men and outliving 
them, women exert a great deal of influence on American business 
and industry, says Printer’s Ink. Examples: Women buy 90 per 
cent of all household supplies, have 65 per cent of all savings 
accounts, and comprise 52 per cent of the stockholders in large 
corporations. 


Salvage: About 65 per cent of all the used iron and steel in this 
country is returned to steel mills for remelting and re-use, notes a 
Twentieth Century Fund report. The other 35 per cent is irre- 
trievably lost because of rusting, or abandoned as worthless. 

















By Fred M. Hechinger 


AVE YOU A CHILD getting ready 
for college? If so, chances are 
that you have been doing some 
worrying over his chances of get- 
ting into a good school. The fear 
that a student will be turned down 
by the dean of admissions at a 
chosen college (or at any college) 
is rapidly assuming the proportions 
of a national neurosis. A combina- 
tion of social pressures, fostered by 
folklore, myths, and misconcep- 
tions, threatens to turn the very 
thought of planning for college into 
a nightmare. 
Actually, the picture is not nearly 


as grim as it is painted. A sound 
knowledge of the facts about col- 
leges and procedures 
should help students and their par- 
ents make practical plans for higher 


admission 


education. 
How crowded are the colleges? 


Right after World War II, people 
referred to the great number of vet- 
erans going to college as_ the 
“bulge.” But compared with today’s 
normal enrollment of 3,500,000, the 


“bulge” was nothing to get excited 


about. 
Even this is only a prelude. The 





current enrollment will probably be 
doubled within the next 15 years. 
The most critical period may occur 
early in the 1960's, when college 
facilities will not yet have expanded 
sufficiently for the 500,000 addi- 
tional students pounding at the gates 
each year. 

But while a great deal is said 
about rejections, relatively little is 
known about the fact that many 
good colleges still have vacancies. 
In a recent survey of some 200 
colleges by The New York Herald 


Tribune, 139 reported vacancies. 


This is in contrast to the tremendous 
excess of applicaticns over places 
available at the best-known schools. 

The question is how to go about 


seeking admission with a minimum 
of wasted effort by the student, the 
parents, and the college. 

When fo get ready 

Some parents are so _ worried 
about their children’s chances for 
college that they begin to plan when 
they should be thinking about high 
school. A college selection made so 
early may bear little relationship to 
the student’s as yet undeveloped 
talents and interests. 

Thinking about should 
start somewhere around the ninth 
grade, but should be kept extremely 
flexible. At this point, the student 
should be sure to take high-school 
courses that will be accepted by a 


college 


good college. This is the time to get 
information on a variety of colleges 
and to learn as much as possible 
about their different approaches to 
education. 

A first step might be to consult 
the high-school guidance counselor. 
Also, most high schools and public 
libraries have files of college cata- 
logues. You can become at least 
vaguely familiar with them and be- 
gin to make some comparisons. 

With the beginning of junior year 
in high school, the time has come to 
think seriously about the future. 
rhe student should now begin con- 
crete discussions with his guidance 
counselor and teachers. He should 
decide whether he wants to go to 
college—and if so, what type of 
college. 

How fo visit a campus 

Whenever you have the oppor- 
tunity, take your child to visit col- 
leses in which he is interested. This 
can sometimes be fitted into a vaca- 
tion trip. You can both get a good 
idea of the kind of place it is by 
talking to some of the students and, 
if possible, some faculty members. 

If your child visits a college he is 
considering seriously, he should 
make an appointment with some- 
one on the faculty or in the adminis- 
tration, by writing to the admissions 
office. 

Before starting for the visit, both 





This article, by Mr. Hechinger, former education director of The New York Herald 
Tribune, was adapted with permission from Worrying About College?—a pamphlet 
published by the Public Affairs Committee, 22 East 38th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
Available from them for 25 cents; special rates for quantities. 
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of you should give some thought to 
the kinds of things you would like 
to know. 

If he is interested in science, he 
will want to see the laboratories. 
The books the library offers in any 
special field should give some idea 
of the suitability of the college. In 
fact, a good library is an important 
indicator of the 
school. 

Naturally, you should consider 


quality of any 


nonacademic aspects. If the student 
is interested in music or art, he will 
want to know about the cultural op- 
portunities provided by the college 
and its community. If he’s an ath- 
lete, hell want to see the athletic 
facilities. The dormitories should be 
of interest. 

This leads to the question of fra- 
ternities and sororities. In some 
schools they are very important; in 
others, the student can take them 
or leave them; in others, they may 
be outlawed. Your child should con- 
sider how he feels about this—how 
he would fit into the picture. 


Which college? 


To choose a college, the student 
should know which ones best fit his 
individual needs. 

If he is definitely interested in 
engineering and science, he will 
want a good engineering school or 
a college known for distinguished 
scientific work. But, 
sure, he’s better off starting with 
more general work and, perhaps, 


unless he’s 


transferring later. 
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One of the first questions is 
whether or not he wants a coeduca- 
tional school. 


If your boy or girl becomes in- 


5 
hibited or distracted in the presence 


of members of the opposite sex, a 


coeducational may hold 


college 
some dangers to academic progress. 
On the other hand, it may help 
overcome shyness. The student who 
worries all week about the Satur- 
day-night date will be happier in a 
coed college where dates are more 
accessible. 

Then there’s the question of size. 
from very small 


Colleges range 


schools—S500 students or even few- 
er—to giant universities, with about 
35,000 students. 

For young people who find it dif- 
ficult to make friends quickly and 
who tend to be shy in large crowds, 
a small college is preferable. 

\lso, for those who need a great 
deal of personal attention in their 
studies, the faculty of a smaller col- 
lege is likely to have more time to 
discuss individual problems. 

[his doesn’t mean that large uni- 
versities do not watch over individ- 
ual students. Most do, and the best 
are subdivided into smaller units 
where the student receives a good 
deal of thought and attention from 
faculty advisors. But the large school 
must rely more on the student’s own 
good sense to keep up with his work 
and select proper studies. For young 
people who can work on their own 
and who mix easily, the big univer- 
sity probably won't be a problem. 





There are, of course, any number 
of variations in subject matter. Some 
colleges offer more vocational and 
preprofessional education, while 
others stress a general or liberal-arts 
background—English, the sciences, 
the social sciences, the humanities. 
Most colleges offer a program be- 
tween these extremes—emphasizing 
general education in the first two 
years and specialization in the last 
two 

There are colleges that specialize 
in certain fields, such as music or 
international relations. Or your 
child might want to go to a church- 
related college. (In that case, inci- 
dentally, he need not be a member 
of the particular church or sect.) 

Some colleges are known for their 
honors courses, which offer a special 
incentive for the exceptional stu- 
dent. If he becomes eligible for hon- 
ors work, he is given a chance at 
advanced study, under outstanding 
professors and with a minimum of 
routine. 

Other colleges are “built around” 
certain special studies—such as con- 


temporary civilization or problems 


of American democracy. 

Finally, there are “progressive” 
colleges which, in varying degrees, 
build the entire course around each 
student’s interests and needs, and 
rely almost exclusively on small 
seminars for instruction. Some of 
these schools add a work-study plan 
or field period; the student spends 
part of each year working away 
from the campus, on a job for which 


he receives regular college credit. 
Don’t disregard the question of 
location. Would the student be hap- 
py on a rural campus? Or would he 
prefer the advantages of a big city 
—museums, libraries, art galleries, 
concerts? If he is city bred and if 
the indications are that he will be 
spending most of his life in a big 
city, he might specially enjoy those 
four years on a country Campus. 


How about a junior college? 


Your child may not be sure he 
wants to go to college for four 
years. If he’s not, he might consider a 
two-year or junior college. 

The most obvious advantage is 
that he will get a degree (Associate 
of Arts). Most two-year colleges 
plan their programs so that the stu- 
dent who doesn’t go on can get a 
well-rounded education. Yet, if he 
has a good record, and decides to 
so on after two years at a good 
junior college, he will find it rela- 


tively easy to transfer. 


How to apply 

The senior year in high school is 
application time for most colleges 

preferably early in the school 
year. By now the student may al- 
ready have taken a “dry-run” (a 
test that isn’t counted nor held 
against him) of the College Board 
Scholastic Aptitude Test and some 
of the Achievement Tests of the Col- 
lege Board. He should consult the 
colleges of his choice to find out 


when he should take these tests. 





The Scholastic Aptitude Test, 
which takes three hours, is required 
by many colleges. It has two parts: 
verbal and mathematical, and _ its 
purpose is to see how well the stu- 
dent can think and deal with un- 
usual problems. No preparation is 
necessary. 

The Achievement Tests try to de- 
termine just how much the student 
knows about a subject he has stud- 
ied for some time. If the college 
requires these tests, the student is 
usually given his choice of three sub- 
jects out of fourteen. 


Final choices 


The $64,000 question is how to 
make final choices for application 

and how many colleges should 
be included. 

The student should not apply to 
more than three colleges. And, un- 
less he is very sure of himself, he 
should probably not apply to fewer 
than three. 

You may be thinking about one 
or more of the best-known liberal- 
arts or technical institutions. There 
is nothing wrong with this, but it’s 
well also to appraise your child’s 
chances realistically. 

There are many excellent col- 
leges whose names are not in the 
Ivy League but that, in academic 
standing, are the equals of Ivy- 
League schools. A degree from any 
of these colleges is a decided asset. 

Therefore, be sensible in the final 
selection. Your child shouldn’t ap- 
ply to more than one school in the 
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same category. In general, apply- 
ing to three Ivy-League colleges is 
about the same as making only one 
application: Their admission stand- 
ards appear to be so similar that the 
applicant is likely to be either ac- 
cepted or turned down by all three. 

If your son or daughter is an 
above-average student, let him ap- 
ply to one of the top institutions; 


Strategically speaking, he should 


pick the one that is getting the few- 
est applications from his particular 
class. The guidance counselor may 
be able to supply this information. 

The second choice should be a 
college that, in the counselor’s in- 
formed opinion, is somewhat easier 


to get into. This second choice may 
still aim high. 

The third choice ought to be 
“safe’—a school that is almost cer- 
tain to accept the student but still 
one he wants to go to, whose name 
and academic standing he respects. 

So far, we have been discussing 
high-ranking students. For the aver- 
age or below-average student, the 
selection procedure is almost exactly 
the reverse. He should begin with 
two colleges that offer the kind of 
education he wants, and that are 
likely to admit him. Then he should 
add one college that seems some- 
what above his aptitude. There is 
always the chance that he has been 
underrated. The college admissions 
officer, who has had a great deal of 
experience in judging young peo- 
ple, may see in him talents that 
have not yet risen to the surface. 





There is, of course, the possibil- 
ity that the student is definitely not 
college material. A student who has 
always done badly in English, math- 
ematics, history, and languages 
should probably not apply to col- 
lege. This should not make him feel 
inferior. There are many vital and 
highly promising fields that require 
other skills and aptitudes. 


What to say 


It pays to be honest in filling out 
the application. The dean of admis- 
sions gets enough information from 
other sources to construct a pretty 
accurate picture of the applicant. 

Therefore, in describing his inter- 
ests and expectations, the appli- 
cant shouldn't invent a model stu- 
dent who doesn’t exist. The college 
is not trying to assemble a freshman 
class of Einsteins, Platos, Michelan- 
gelos, and Galileos. It is looking for 
a balanced group of young people. 
Nobody is going to hold it against 
the applicant if his interests include 
having fun. 

If asked why he wants to go to 
college or why he has selected the 
particular school, again the appli- 
cant should answer truthfully. 


How are applicants judged? 


You have probably heard all 
kinds of myths, but don’t get pan- 
icky. Admission to college is neither 
a giant lottery nor a stern attempt 
by college officials to keep students 
out. 

An enormous amount of care and 


thought goes into the selection of 
each student. The decision is sel- 
dom left to one person. A commit- 
tee of experts in widely different 
fields usually gets to work on the 
long list of applications. 

These experts have a complete 
record on each student. They know 
his progress through high school. 
They have the reports of teachers 
and the special judgment and rec- 
ommendation of the principal. They 
may have recommendations from 
friends of the family. They have test 
scores. And they have a vast knowl- 
edge of the successes and failures of 
other students and of the probable 
reasons they failed or succeeded. 

All this means that the applica- 
tion is in good hands. 

What counts most, without any 
question, is the school record and 
the standing of the school. This is 
one reason that the student should 
not be frightened by the College 
Board exams. Of course, he wants 
to do the best possible job. But if his 
school record is good, one misfire in 
a special test is not going to do much 
harm. 


The interview 


Much the same is true of the in- 
terview. The interviewer will merely 
want to get an additional impres- 
sion. The applicant should be polite, 
attentive, and—himself. He should 
listen to what the interviewer tells 
him about the college. He should 
ask any questions he may want to 
ask—without worrying about how 
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they sound. Questions about the 
“dating distance” to the nearest 
women’s (or men’s) college are per- 
fectly sensible. If he has academic 
questions on his mind, he should ask 
them, but without trying to show 
off. 

One freshman-to-be asked the 
dean of a good school how many 
books there were in the library. 
When told that the total was ap- 
proximately 350,000, the young 
man said condescendingly that an- 
other college he knew had 4,000,- 
000. The dean smiled and said: 
“When you're through with the 
350,000 we'll see whether we can 
get you some more.” 

For many years, the fiction has 
been built up that colleges want 
only the students with the longest 
list of extracurricular activities. This 
is pure myth; in fact, the student 
who has dabbled in everything may 
be looked upon as a poor risk. If he 
has from one to three or four fields 
in which he has been active, this is 
in his favor. 

A college may be suspicious of 
the boy or girl who has taken little 
or no part in outside activities. But 
if this happened because he had to 
hold an afternoon job to augment 
the family income, he should by all 
means tell about it. He should tell 
about summer jobs, too. They may 
rate higher than some school activi- 
ties. 

The admissions office is not trying 
to get a maximum number of “Big 
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Wheels.” The story is told of a 
women’s college dean who received 
a letter from a worried mother say- 
ing that her girl was not a great 
leader, but she knew how to follow. 
The dean replied: “We're glad to 
have your daughter. As it happens, 
we have accepted 421 leaders for 
this fall's freshman class. We ur- 
gently need this girl to be a fol- 


lower.” 


What else will help? 
What about “‘puil’’? 


Will alumni connections help 


your son or daughter get into col- 


lege? If the chances are good any- 


way, and if, in addition, you or 
your wife or some close relative is a 
graduate of the college, your child 
may get preference. But it will not 
be an admission ticket, nor should 
it seriously influence the selection. 
It would be silly for your child to 
exclude a college simply because 
you went there, but it is almost 
equally silly to choose it for this 
reason alone. Your child has special 
talents and interests, which may he 
quite different from yours. The col- 
lege should be the most suitable 
one for him. 

“Pull” can’t get anyone into a 
good college. But sound and honest 
recommendations are not “pull.” If 
an alumnus can add a letter of rec- 
ommendation to the applicant’s oth- 
er credentials, this builds up his file 
and makes it possible to give his 
case more complete consideration. 





How about financial aid? 

If a scholarship is needed, the ap- 
plicant should say so. His record for 
admission will be studied entirely 
apart from his request for aid. But 
he must not hold up his application 
for a scholarship until after he has 
been accepted. By that time, all the 
money will already have been 
promised. 

College is getting more and more 
expensive. All costs included, a col- 
lege education today can come to 
$3,000 or even $4,000 a year. Yet 
cost alone shouldn't bar a promis- 


“ 


ing student. He may either find a 
good place in one of the relatively 
low-cost tax-supported colleges, or 
receive a scholarship at almost any 
college or university. 

There are available today about 
300,000 scholarships. The College 
Entrance Examination Board now 
offers a Scholarship Qualifying Test, 
administered to juniors and seniors 
at high schools all over the country. 
There is also a National Merit Schol- 
arship Test. 

Another new development is the 
College Scholarship Service (425 


. then you can start up your own business, make me general 
manager, and we'll be set for life.” 





West 117th Street, New York, 
N. Y.), set up by the College Board. 
Your family may file a confidential 
statement with this service agency. 

In addition to scholarships, there 
is plenty of opportunity for the stu- 
dent to help finance part of his edu- 
cation by working. Also, he can get 
help from special loan funds, often 
at a low rate of interest, and from 
commercial “installment plans.” In- 
formation about scholarships and 
loans can be obtained from high- 
school counselors or from colleges. 


College guides 


Specific colleges have not been 
named because the quality and na- 
ture of many institutions is bound 
to change so fast in the years ahead. 
However, if you are looking for 


guides to specific colleges, here are 
some publications which may be 
helpful: 


Lovejoy’s College Guide. By Clar- 
ence E. Lovejoy. Simon & Schus- 
ter, New York. Lists almost all 
colleges and universities, with 
thumbnail descriptions. 

College Scholarship Guide. By 
Clarence E. Lovejoy and Theo- 
dore S. Jones. Simon & Schuster, 
New York. Contains informa- 
tion on the types of scholarships 
available, who might get them, 
and how to apply for them. 


The College Handbook. By the 


College Entrance Examination 
Board. 

College Ahead. By Eugene Wilson. 
Harcourt Brace, N. Y., 1958. 
Universities and Col- 
leges. Edited by Mary Irwin. 
American Council on Education, 

Washington, D. C. 

American Junior Colleges. Edited 
by Jesse P. Bogue. American 
Council on Education, Washing- 
ton. BD. <. 
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What's ahead? 


Now let’s sum it all up. 

With more young people want- 
ing to go to college, it’s obvious that 
the competition is going to be stiffer 
than ever. Not only that—many 
people think that the modern world, 
with its great progress in science and 
technology, demands _ constantly 
higher standards of education. In 
simple terms: Tomorrow’s college 
students will be expected to learn 
and know more than their parents 
had to. 

Students who still have a year or 
two to go can greatly improve their 
chances by working hard at the most 
important, basic subjects. These in- 
clude English, math, science, for- 
eign languages, and history. 

Regardless of all the scary stories, 
if these young men and women offer 
a sound preparation and a willing- 
ness to learn, a good college will be 
delighted to accept them. 





THE WHOLE 


FUN in living is trying to make something better. 


CHARLES KETTERING 








HIS SUMMER, 68 million Amer- 
yp igseee will use the family car to 
explore their country. They will 
drive an average of 1,400 miles in 
12 days for a total of 35 billion va- 
cation miles. 

Chances are that you and your 
family will be among these touring 
Americans. Here are some tips for 


For more fun per mile, 
follow these pointers. 


carefree traveling, digested from 
Today's Health and the Metropol- 
itan Life Insurance Company’s 
Guide to Good Driving: 

1. Prepare before you go. 

Don’t neglect a checkup for 
yourself, your family, and your car. 
If you have any chronic ailment, 
take along a copy of your health 
record, just in case. Be sure you 
have identification cards—especial- 
ly for medical and car insurance— 
in your wallet. 

For tips on checking your car, 
see the “seven signs of safety,” on 
the following page. 

2. Leave your worries behind 
vou. 

Be sure your affairs are in order 
and your house is properly taken 
care of. Let your family and friends 
back home know where they can 
reach you. Letters marked “hold for 
arrival” can be sent to you at ho- 
tels or motels where you plan to 
stay. You can also pick up letters 
addressed to you in care of general 
delivery at any post office. 

3. Travel light. 

Don't take more than you need. 





When it comes to clothing, guard 
against a change in the weather. 
Warm wraps for children and a 


coat or jacket for every member of 


the family should be kept handy in 
the car. Perhaps the most commen 
mistake tourists make is forgetting 
sensible shoes for sightseeing or 
walking on rough ground. 

4. Take turns at the wheel. 

Dividing the driving is more com- 
fortable and safer than having one 
person take all the responsibility. If 
only one occupant can drive, the 
others can help by reading and in- 
terpreting road maps or signs, by 
supplying pleasant conversation— 
and by not being back-seat drivers. 

5. Stop frequently. 

Every few hours, give your car, 
your tires, and yourself a chance to 
cool off. If there are no designated 
parking areas, pull the car com- 
pletely off the road, get out, and 
stretch your legs. A jug of coffee or 
tea would come in handy. 





6. Teach children “car 
manners.” 

Make sure they don’t disturb the 
driver, nor obscure his view. On 
long trips, it helps to take along 
books, crayons, cards, and other 
playthings. 

If you're traveling with a baby, 
be sure you can get a good supply 
of fresh, pasteurized milk. If you're 
afraid you can’t, change the child 
over to evaporated or dried milk 
before you go. 

Mothers find it convenient to 
warm a baby’s bottle with an elec- 
tric warmer plugged into the dash- 
board. Take a supply of your baby’s 
favorite food if you wish; but in 
most cases, you'll be able to buy 
almost anything you need. 

Watch what you eat. 

Take pity on your digestive sys- 
tem and don’t eat unusual, highly 
seasoned, or heavy foods on a driv- 
ing trip. Eat a little more lightly 
than usual. You'll have more zip. 


your 





Seven Signs of Safety 


If you’re going on a long trip, the Greater New York Safety Council 


suggests checking your car for these “seven signs of safety” before you 


leave: 


SA ha pw NN = 


Headlights properly aimed. 

Good, sound tires, with plenty of tread. 

Windshield wipers in good operating condition. 
Balanced and effective brakes. 

Wheels aligned and steering gear tight. 

Glass and mirrors clear and unobstructed. 
Taillights and stop lights in good working order. 











8. For night driving—take it easy. 

It’s wise to be off the road before 
dark, when the accident rate takes 
a huge leap; but if you do drive at 
night, take it easy. Never drive so 
fast that you can’t stop within the 
area covered by your headlights. 
Remember that even the most effi- 
cient headlights don’t give the same 
clear vision you have in daylight. 
And be sure to shift your lights to 
low beam when approaching other 
Cars. 

9. Choose a 
wisely. 

Try to reserve overnight stops by 
about four o'clock in the afternoon, 


stopping — place 





when possible; it’s often difficult to 
look at accommodations after dark. 
Many veteran travelers like to stay 
at a hotel or motel with a swimming 
pool. They find that a chance to ex- 
ercise relieves frayed nerves and 
makes the whole family sleep bet- 
ter. 

10. Get enough sleep. 

The travel-wise family goes to 
bed early and starts early—before 
the heat of the day. You can make 
mileage the first few hours—then 
stop frequently to stretch your legs. 
Remember that the National Safety 
Council recommends driving no 
more than 350 miles a day. @ 











MEATS 





PRODUCE 





“Isn't there a cereal that will sap their energy?” 





Reprinted by special permission of The Saturday Evening Post 
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Digests 
of the Month 


Every Manager 


HEN IT COMES to disputes, the 
__ ena supervisor often 
finds himself in a The 
human-relations approach in manage- 


quandary. 


ment requires him to be a “good guy” 
to his men; if he says no too often, 
they may rebel or fail to respond to 
his appeals. On the other hand, he 
must be the day-to-day administrator 
of company policy. He cant always 
say yes. Most often, he tries to 
analyze several points of view and 
Suggest solutions. In short, he’s a 
mediator. 

In order to 
a supervisor 
process. The main duties of a media- 


mediate successfully, 


must understand the 
tor are to: 
See that disputing parties dis- 
cuss differences dispassionately. 
Make certain each faction fully 
understands the other’s position. 
Explore every phase, including 
possible underlying motives. 
Help parties foresee what will 
happen if they fail to settle. 
Suggest alternatives to 
flicting positions. 
. Try every conceivable way of 
obtaining agreement. 
There are occasions when any boss 


con- 


Is a Mediator 


makes a ruling that leaves some ot 
his subordinates glowing with satis- 
faction and others fuming. Then the 
ranklers either the boss or 
those who sold him the Either 
way, this unhealthy situation may be 
avoided if the supervisor gets agree- 
ment on the before he an- 
nounces it. The process is much like 
that of mediation—talking things over 
until each side fully understands the 
and either a com- 


blame 


idea. 


decision 


other's viewpoint 
promise is effected or one side gives 
in. 

Skill in mediation is valuable in a 
management consultant, but it is 
more than valuable in a supervisor 
it is essential. Supervisory authority 
based on fear is outmoded. A modern 
foreman knows that he needs reasons 
for what he says or does; that calm 
instructions or suggestions get better 
results than curt commands; that dis- 
cipline improves more by encourage- 
ment than by punishment. He knows 
also that decisions handed down from 
above are seldom as acceptable or 
workable as those hammered out in 
discussion. He tries for an amicable 
adjustment. 


If the dispute concerns a grievance 
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against a policy or situation beyond 
the foreman’s jurisdiction, some fore- 
men simply pass, letting the grievant 
go to the next stage in procedure. This 
makes a great deal of sense to the 
union; a steward doesn’t want to 
waste time arguing with a foreman 
who can't grant relief. But what 
happens to the foreman’s status? 


Employees look to the steward for 
help and leadership instead of to the 
foreman. 

A foreman who really wants the 
loyalty of his men does not act like 
an innocent bystander when he re- 
ceives a justifiable complaint, even if 


it is beyond his jurisdiction. He 
handles it by exploring the matter 
with his superiors; in other words, he 
acts like a mediator. On one side, he 
has the personnel department and 
various company officials who depend 
upon him to explain the grievance. 
On the other side are the employees 
or union officials, who expect him to 
explain the company’s position. 

The first step for a foreman as a 
mediator is to make sure he under- 
stands both sides of the case. He 
listens patiently, asks questions, and 
gets the full picture from the grievant's 


point of view. He then gets the other 
side of the story—from a higher level 
of management. If he finds that the 
grievance is unsupported, he explains 
to the grievant why it should be 
dropped. If he finds it well taken, 
however, he tries to get an adjust- 
ment. 

The many different issues and 
personalities in any dispute require 
versatility on the part of the mediator. 
His success may depend upon re- 
sourcefulness—every mediator has a 
bag of tricks for persuasion or a fund 
of experiences from which he can 
draw plans that have settled similar 
disputes in the past. His success may 
depend upon persistence—a mediator 
needs patience and faith that, given 
time enough, facts enough, and argu- 
ments enough, either the feuding 
parties will settle their differences, or 
one of the parties will see the error 
of its position and give in. Above 
all, a mediator needs poise, and 
sympathy with the problems of other 


people. 


* Frank M. Kleiler 
FACTORY MANAGEMENT AND MAINTENANCE 
March, 1958, p. 97:3 


Morale Builders 


1HE QUALITY OF SUPERVISION IS one of the greatest influences on 
employee morale, but it’s not the only factor that has to be con- 
sidered. After a long-term study, Drs. Rensis Likert and Daniel 
Katz of the Survey Research Center at the University of Michigan 
list these other important morale builders: 
Size of work group (the larger the group, the lower the morale); 
recently of promotion (morale is, of course, highest among men re- 
cently promoted); and type of work (the more monotonous the job, 


the lower the morale). 


—Edison Electric Bulletin 





What Do Workers Want from Their Jobs? 


ROM THE EMPLOYEE'S point of 
F view, the good manager is one 
who helps him to achieve his goals. 

But what are the goals that the 
worker seeks on the job? This is a 
question that we at the Survey Re- 
search Center of the University of 
Michigan have asked thousands of 
employees in many companies. For 
example, 2,500 Midwestern  indus- 
trial workers were asked this ques- 
tion: “Different peopie want different 
things out of a job. What are the things 
you yourself feel are most important 
in a job?” The answers went like this: 
Steady work and steady wages. .61% * 
Getting along well with the peo- 

ple I work with 
PANINI AOR fo ers\s Gos ssuis "ie 28 
Getting along well with my su- 

pervisor 
Good chances for promotion. . .25 
Good chance to do _ interesting 

work 
Good physical 
ditions 
Good chance to turn out good- 
work 


working condi- 


quality 
Pensions and other old-age 
curity benefits 
Not having to work too hard... . 13 


* Percentages total over 100% because they in 
clude three answers for each person 


The list suggests that the worker 
wants, above all, to earn a steady liv- 
ing from his job. But he also wants 
to achieve goals that appear to have 
very little direct connection with his 
economic well-being. These 
have a great deal to do with his rela- 
tionships with people, his acceptance 
and appreciation by them, and the 


goals 
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opportunity to demonstrate his abili- 
ties and improve his situation. 
Support for this interpretation 
comes from a nationwide study on the 
meaning of work. We found out from 
a sample of hundreds of people 
throughout the country what work 
meant to them. First, we asked, “Sup- 
pose by some happy chance you in- 
herited enough money to live com- 
fortably without working, do you 
think you would work anyway?” To 
those people who said they would 
continue working, we asked, “Well, 
why would you do that?” And finally 
we asked, “Suppose you couldn't 
work; what would you miss most?” 
More than four out of five men 
would continue to work, even if they 
had no economic need to do so. 
them feel they would be 
“bored” if they did not 


Many of 
“lost” or 
work. 

In answer to “Suppose you didn’t 
work, what would you miss most?” 
two kinds of answers were most fre- 
quent: First, “I would miss having my 
time, my resources, and my abilities 
applied to a meaningful activity”; and 
second, “I would miss the friendships, 
the contacts with other people that | 
have developed on the job and that 
I get only through the job.” 

Of course, not everybody is so de- 
lightfully satisfied with his job that if 
he won the sweepstakes he would stay 
right where he is. The majority of in- 
dustrial workers, in contrast to pro- 
fessional and managerial people, 
would not continue on the jobs they 
currently hold. They would look in- 
stead for something with greater in- 
dependence and, perhaps, greater re- 





wards in terms of interest and variety. 
The way they usually put it is, “I 
would start a small business of my 
own.” Often, they describe a business 
closely related to their present trade 
or skill; but the crucial fact for the 
industrial worker is, “I would be do 
ing it on my own.” 

Many supervisors, unfortunately, 
seem to have little idea of employee 
goals. Some 1,200 toremen in differ- 
ent companies were asked what they 
thought the workers under them 
wanted from their jobs. Consistently, 
they overestimated the importance of 
dollars to the men, and, to an even 
greater extent, they overestimated the 
importance of ease of work and of 
fringe benefits. At the same time, they 
consistently underestimated the im- 
portance of personal relations. 

Only 28 per cent of the workers sur- 
veyed said that high wages were the 
most important benefit they wanted 
from the job. But 61 per cent of the 
foremen estimated that workers 
would put this first. Thirteen per cent 
of the workers said that not having 
to “knock themselves out” on the job 
was dearest to their hearts. But 30 per 
cent of the foremen said that this 
would be what a worker wanted most. 
In other words, the foremen overesti- 
mated these factors by two to three 
times. 

On the other hand, 36 per cent of 
the workers said that getting along 
well with other workers was most im- 
portant. But only 17 per cent of the 
foremen considered it important to 
the workers. If the foremen were 
guessing at these answers for a group 
of total strangers they would prob- 
ably do almost as well! 


[he irony increases if you ask one 
additional question: what the foreman 
wants out of his own job. When fore- 


men in a number of companies were 
questioned, they produced a list that 
looks very much like the list the work- 
ers produced. The foremen, by and 
large. want the same things the work- 
ers want, although they are somewhat 
less eager for high wages, and they 


are somewhat more concerned with 
the content of the job. 

The realization that the goals of 
subordinates aren't very different 
from their own can, therefore, be the 
manager's first step toward meeting 
the needs of his workers. But merely 
understanding a problem isn’t solving 
it, although it brings the solution a lit- 
tle closer. 

When managers know the needs 
and aspirations of their subordinates, 
can they help the men achieve these 
goals? 

Not everyone can be promoted, 
nor assigned to the more interesting 
tasks. Some needs and goals, how- 
ever, can be satisfied directly and un- 
conditionally. Most workers, for ex- 
ample, have a real need for approval, 
acceptance, and _ recognition from 
their supervisors. To the extent that a 
supervisor's attitude toward his men is 
warm, supportive, and friendly, he is 
meeting these needs directly. 

Promotion is important to many 
workers; so is the possibility of an ex- 
tra bonus or recognition from higher 
management. The supervisor can of- 
ten help employees not only by recom- 
mending rewards for superior work, 
but also by improving the work situa- 
tion to make it easier for his men to 
do their jobs more efficiently. The 
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foreman’s technical skill in removing 
a production bottleneck can enable his 
subordinates, as well as himself, to 
achieve recognition for merit and ef- 
fort. 

A third service the supervisor can 
provide is to define clearly the paths 
by which his subordinates can achieve 
their goals. By and large, people be- 
have in a way that, they believe, will 
help them attain their goals. Suppose 
a worker wants to be promoted. He 
may approach this goal in a number 
of ways. He may, for example, at- 
tempt to increase the amount of work 
that he turns out, or the quality of his 
work. He may begin to curry favor 
with his foreman. Or he may not 
change his job behavior at all, but 
may enroll in a night school instead. 

Which path the employee takes de- 
pends largely on the cues he gets from 
his supervisor—whether the recom- 
mendations for promotion are made 
on the basis of favoritism, or special 
training, or job performance, or some 
other set of considerations. 


Finally, the supervisor can exert a 
great influence on the job satisfaction 
of his subordinates by direct efforts to 
modify their goals. Many of the im- 
portant goals for which men strive 
are, of course, determined early in 
their lives and their experiences, and 
there is relatively little chance to mod- 
ify them. If one worker has an acute 
need to win the approval of his fel- 
lows, while another is relatively inde- 
pendent, it is highly doubtful that the 
behavior of the supervisor will mate- 
rially alter these facts. Yet he can 
have some influence on other goals. 

A foreman is in a unique position 
to help his men attain a realistic as- 
sessment of their own potentialities. 
The foreman who can diplomatically 
help his men to do this and to 
shape their goals accordingly is an un- 
usually valuable member of the man- 
agement team. 


* Dr. Robert L. Kahn 
MANAGEMENT RECORD 
April 1958, p. 121:4 


The Value of Better Vision 


MORE THAN ONE THIRD of the industrial workforce is operating 
below optimum visual efficiency, estimates Lowell F. Johnson, of 
the American Home Products Corporation. Yet, says Mr. Johnson, 
the application of modern know-how can reduce by more than 75 
per cent the number of workers visually unqualified for their jobs. 
A study made at General Electric in Cleveland showed that vision 
testing paid off in higher productivity, improved safety, and less 
absenteeism. And the survey showed that GE workers who met 
visual standards earned between $60 and $124 more per month 
than those who did not. 





NOT DOING more than the average is what keeps the average down. 
WILLIAM WINANS 





A Reappraisal of Appraisals 


ANY EMPLOYEE-APPRAISAL meth- 
M ods cause more friction than 
amity, more dissension than improved 
morale. Workers sometimes get the 
idea that appraisals are made by a man 
hovering in the background with a lit- 
tle black notebook, taking notes on 
their work performance. 

But the man being appraised is not 
the sole determinant of his pertorm- 
ance. For all the factors that influ- 
ence his ability to work effectively 
must be taken into consideration in a 
realistic appraisal. He does control 
and is directly responsible for some 
aspects of his performance, but man- 
agement is definitely responsible for 
other aspects, and the general environ- 
ment for still others. 

The individual brings to work his 
basic knowledge, skills, experience, and 
motivations; it is management's task to 
help him to make the most of these 
assets. Optimum performance must be 
a mutual goal, for the organization 
and for the individual. Managers err— 
performance fades—when 
goal seeking is disregarded, or not 
grasped clearly by both. Inevitably, 
this mutual goal fades when appraisals 
make men feel that they are being put 
on the witness stand and asked to de- 


mutual 


fend themselves. 

Management will always need some 
way to show employees how to im- 
prove their performance. But it is 
tending, more and more, to employ 
an approach that is a two-way explora- 
tion and appraisal of all the factors af- 
fecting performance. 

First the superior must put aside the 
role of appraiser and become instead a 
colleague or consultant. He must as- 


sume the kind of “coaching” role or 
relationship with his men that will per- 
mit daily, communication 
and exchange of ideas. 

Successful coaching is not a matter 
of techniques, but of relationships. 
There is no effective way to create 
sound interpersonal relationships on 
any basis but sincerity, honesty, and 
mutual esteem. Only when mutual 
established can true and 


two-way 


trust IS 
frank discussion exist. There is ample 
evidence that men do welcome fair 
and even unflattering comments, if 
they're made in a context of friend- 
ship and trust. 

Once the relationship is right—if 
the manager has a real interest in de- 
veloping his men—the coaching prob- 
lem is well on its way to solution. For 
it is the manager who sets the climate 
for his group and, through his day-to- 
day actions, exerts most influence over 
its members. 

Any realistic appraisal system should 
begin with a discussion between the 
manager and the subordinate to reach 
agreement on the 
scope of the job. 

Using an existing job description (if 
there is one), discuss the work situa- 
tion, rather than the individual. Be- 
sides helping in the elevation of per- 
formance, such a discussion can lead 
to easier personal relationships. 

Douglas McGregor, a_ recognized 
authority on employee appraisal, sug- 
gests that the individual participate 
not only in reviewing the present scope 
of his work with his superiors, but al- 
so in laying out his own program for 
the next three, six, or twelve months. 
After discussing this plan with his su- 


current over-all 
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perior, he should later make his own 
checkups and progress reports and re- 
view them in discussion sessions 

The discussion 
phase should aim 
questions, suggestions, or complaints 
about the scope of the job, as well as 
plans for the forthcoming period. The 
end point should be a written sum 
mary—perhaps a job description—re- 
vised or expanded to include a state- 
ment of objectives. 

The final phase comes later, when 
managers and their men sit down to- 
gether again to ask: 

1) What is the situation? 

2) What can management do to im- 
prove it? 


sessions for this 


at exploring any 


3) What can the individual do to 
improve it? 

The success of any operating rela- 
tionship depends on the day-to-day in- 
teraction of the manager and his men. 
If this is a healthy one—if it encour- 
ages effort and communication— a 
more formal, periodic review will have 
a better chance to succeed. To the 
all the 
complex factors that affect perform- 


manager who can appraise 
ance—including his own influence 
this method offers a broad approach 
to better understanding and _ better 
management. 

* Philip R. Kelly 


HARVARD BUSINESS REVIEW 
May-June, 1958, p. 59:10 


JSA Stands for Safety 


OR THE LAST 15 Years, plants of the 

Bethlehem Steel Company have 
placed first in their class in national 
safety competition. The Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania, plant has placed first 
nine times, Johnstown four, Lacka- 
wanna one. In 1957, Sparrows Point 
took the trophy. How does the com- 
pany do it? 

Production with safety—not pro- 
duction and safety—is the Bethlehem 
philosophy. When safety is a produc- 
tion tool, it becomes a means of in- 
creasing efficiency, so that production 
records and safety records go hand in 
hand. The company feels that the 
operating efficiency per man goes up 
as the accident rate goes down. 

If there is any one thing that stands 
out in the program, it is an emphasis 


1958, by Penton Publishing Co. 
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on the supervisor as the critical link 
in the safety chain. All the education 
for safety, the pamphlets, the rule 
books, the protective equipment, the 
meetings, filter through him to the 
worker. 

The job-safety analysis (called JSA) 
is perhaps the most effective safety 
tool the supervisor has. It’s widely 
Bethlehem pioneered _ its 
steel companies. 


used, but 
adoption 
Here’s how it works: 

Each job is broken down step by 
step by the workman involved and his 
turn foreman. They list the hazards of 
each step and the precautions to be 
taken. The analysis then becomes a 
guide to be followed to the letter. 
Here’s a brief example, taken from the 
JSA of a shear operation: 


among 








Name of Job or Operation: Moving plate to shear table 


Operator's Title: Shear operator 





Principal Steps 


of Operation 
1. Shearman signals crane 
to lower and puts on plate 
hooks. Signals crane up; 
guides hook clear. 


2. Proceeds to desired plate 


Hazards 


Safety Precautions 





Swinging chains and hooks. 
Hooks fouling nearby skids 
and material. Hooks catch- 
ing in clothing. 

Tripping and falling. Catch- 
skid or 


Strict attention to 
crane lowering and to 
hooks rising. Wear no 
loose clothing. 


Good footing. Wear 
no cuffs on trousers. 


by climbing up on skid and 
adjacent material in stor- 


age area. or hooks. 


I NN I LESS 


The value of JSA goes far beyond 
safety. As the foreman gains insight 
into the jobs of each worker, the worker 
learns more about what he is doing. 
JSA reveals inefficiency, leads to sug- 
gestions for improvement, and can re- 
veal hidden hazards in equipment to 
the foreman. 

When any feature of the job changes 

new equipment, new people, new 
procedures—a re-evaluation is called 
for. Even when a job remains static, 
a new JSA analysis is made at least 
once a year, just to be on the safe 
side. 

Making out a JSA is equivalent to 
an accident investigation before the 
accident happens. If there is an acci- 
dent the JSA is 
an indication that something was over- 
ts high time for a re- 


when followed, it’s 
looked, and 
vision. 
When a new man goes on a job, the 
safety supervisor talks to him, usually 
in company with his foreman, and ex- 
plains the general hazards of the job. 
The newcomer is assigned to an ex- 


ing trousers on 
material. Striking by chains 


Watch the chains. 
Wear hard hat. 


~~ ees anc amen amma aw. a am a aa ae i 


perienced, safe worker for coaching, 
and he goes over the JSA with his 
foreman. 

At least once a day each foreman 
has informal talks on safety with his 
men, either individually or in small 
groups. They need not be longer than 
five minutes. The important thing is 
that they are held regularly. Close per- 
sonal relationships build a strong bond 
between the men and their supervi- 
sors. As a result, emotional distractions 
that could create hazards are often re- 
vealed—and, often, straightened out. 

Although formal codes make en- 
forcement of safe practices easier, a 
man forgets once in a while. Safety 
rules are enforced just as all other 
work rules are; they are subject to the 
same disciplinary action. 

The job-safety analysis is a big help 
in Clarifying these safety rules. When 
men have to put things on paper, a 
lot of points are usually cleared up in 
the process. 

When an accident does occur, even 
when there are no personal injuries, 
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the facts are determined by investiga- 
tion. Bethlehem Steel thinks that the 
degree of injury is often a matter of 
luck; therefore, all accidents are in- 
vestigated. And the emphasis is on es- 


tablishing corrective action to prevent 
recurrence of the accident, not on find- 
ing fault. 


*STEEL 
March 3, 1958, p. 102:3 


FOR THE ASKING 


A great number of useful books and pamphlets are available free. Some 


of them are listed below: 


Home Health Emergencies. A guide 
to home nursing and first aid in fam- 
ily-health emergencies. 
Vacationing. Health and safety ideas 
for vacation time. 

Kitchen Sense. Safety tips for the 
lady of the house. 


A Third of the Day. Making the 
most of personal health resources at 
work, rest, and play. 


Looking Forward to School. How to 
help your child learn good health 


habits, play skills, and a sense of 


responsibility. 
Pets. Hints on choosing, training, 
and keeping pets. 

All the above are available from: 
Bureau of Public Health, The Equit- 
able Life Assurance Society of the 
United States, 393 Seventh Avenue, 
New York 1, New York. 


The Age of Space. A glossary of 101 
space-age words and terms, ranging 
from “afterburner” to “zip fuels.” 

Available from: The Philadelphia 
Saving Fund Society, 1212 Market 
Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
A Discussion of Family Money. How 
budgets work and what they do. 

Available from: Women’s Divi- 
sion, Institute of Life Insurance, 488 
Madison Avenue, New York 22, 
New York. 


Vacation Tips. A list of government 
publications with descriptions of 55 
popular U. S. vacation spots, plus 
hints on travel abroad. Any of the 
pamphlets listed can be ordered sep- 
arately at nominal prices. 

Available from: Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


An index to SUPERVISORY MANAGEMENT is published annually in the December issue. 
The contents are indexed monthly in the Business Periodicals Index published by The 


H. W. Wilson Company. SUPERVISORY 
Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
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: ° 
Your copies of Supervisory Management | 


give you an up-to-date reference file on supervisory problems. When 
you use SUPERVISORY MANAGEMENT as a permanent guide, you 
have a check list for effective action, answers to questions that arise 


every day. 


A limited number of back issues is available. For example: 
Supervisory Management 


for October, 1956 for November, 1956 


It Still Takes a Leader (To Be an ° Part of Your Job is on Main Street 


Effective Supervisor) 

No “Yes-Men” Wanted! 

How to Size Up Job Applicants 
What to Do in Case of a Work Stop- 
page 

Some Tips on Giving Orders 

What You Should Know About 
Safety Equipment 

How Good Is Your Production Con 
trol? 

The Top-Flight Supervisor 


13 Pitfalls in Human Relations 


Supervisors and Community Rela- 
tions. 


Before You Lower the Boom (Plan 
Constructive Discipline 


Is Your Meaning Getting Across? 
Emotions Can Be Dangerous 

Fred Taylor: Foreman 

Safety Equipment: Getting Your 
Workers to Use It 

Gaining Acceptance in Employee 


Testing 


Available from Publication Sales, American Management Association, Inc., 


1515 Broadway, New York 36, N. Y. Single copies: $1.00 (AMA members: $.75) 











